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“Oxpprick, fair Suckler of my Youth...” Who said this, of Schweppshire’s Uni- 
versity town? Oldbrick lies at the heart of what is now a thriving industrial centre, 
and if there are few angles from which a general impression can be gained, a good 
telescopic photograph such as this is perfectly possible from the radar station on 
Bore’s Hill. Notice that Oldbrick has its traffic problem, especially where Corny 
and Squeeze debouch onto the High (sometimes affectionately known as the Posi- 
tively Stinking). But above the old colleges display the charm of the local stone, 
which weathers so effectively that it does not always actually stand up—the 
famous facades of “The Sides’ are now permanently supported by scaffolding, 
though this is of a Gothic type. The problem of the new science block of All 
Keys (pronounced Caius) College of Explanation (an I.C.Y. Group foundation) 
has been solved by a building in Extravert Waterpipe, beautifully re-interpreting, 
in contemporary terms, the gargoyle theme of the deflection of running water. 

The camera caught the tower of Old Cyril on a morning in May Week (really 
June) when, pleasing link, the carols are sung by the last living choristers of an 
ancestral University, not, now, at dawn, but after elevenses. Famous in Oldbrick 
literature is its river, never quite wide enough for rowing, but always preserving 
its bank, traditionally set aside for those who, by a system of tests, are allowed 
to walk about in rowing clothes. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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FOR BEA PASSENGERS 
No timetables—no buses or trains to 
catch—no set route to follow. What 
a wonderful difference a car can 
make to a continental holiday. 

Through the BEA Car Hire Plan 
you can book a car at many BEA 
destinations in Europe or Great 
Britain when you buy your BEA 
air ticket or travel by BEA. No 
deposit is required. All you do is 
choose your car, and leave the rest 
to BEA. The car will be waiting for 
you at your hotel or the airport, 


whichever you prefer. 
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From a lonely fort an Army detachment sets 
out on patrol... quite an event this, for the young 
subaltern in the leading scout car. On leaving his base 
he begins a ten-day journey across the boundless deserts 
of Arabia, along the rugged fringes of the Jebel; keep- 
ing a watchful eye onthe caravan routes and water holes; 
visiting palm-studded oases; making contact with local 
sheiks; helping to maintain law and order in this rest- 
less but vitally important corner of the world; and 
responsible, at all times, for the lives and welfare of the 
thirty men under his command. A tough job this, call- 
ing for the qualities of a diplomat as well of those 
of a soldier. 

What brought him here? Only a few years ago, when 
still at school, he was attracted by the chance of leader- 
ship and responsibility offered by an Army career. 
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After consulting his Careers Master, he applied success- 
fully for Sandhurst. At the Academy, he did well—in 
the class-room and on the field. After two years he got 
his Commission, and today, with all the training and 
traditions of Sandhurst behind him, he is well on the 
way to a fine career. 

For men like these the standardsare high and entrance 
to the Royal Military Academy is not easy. However 
the right type of boy can enter direct from school or 
from the ranks. There are no fees at Sandhurst and he 
will become financially independent from the very start 
of his career. 

If you would like to know more about Sandhurst 
write to Major-General J. E. L. Morris, cpe, ps.o, 
The War Office, M.P.I (a) (ILN.) London, S.W.1, 
and also ask your Careers Master for his advice. 
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VANDEN PLAS 


Princess 


the car in a thousand 


Vanden Plas Princess 3-litre 


Prestige without ostentation is the acknow- 
ledged stamp of the Vanden Plas Princess. 
Now there is a Princess 3-litre as well as 
the 4-litre. It has all the qualities of its 
big-sister—coach-built interior, precision- 
engineered, disc brakes, speed, superb 
comfort—and withal a style, a personality 
and a gracefulness which set it far 

above any comparable car. 






THE VANDEN PLAS PRINCESS 3-LITRE AND PRINCESS 4-LITRE 
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VANDEN PLAS PRINCESS 3-LITRE 

Its performance and comfort are in every way 
superior to those of any other motor-car in 

the same class and price bracket. Full automatic 
transmission is available as an extra. 


Price £985.0.0 plus £411.10.10 P.T. 


VANDEN PLAS PRINCESS 4-LITRE 

The ideal town-carriage, supplied to Royalty, 
ambassadors, cabinet ministers, and leaders 
in industry and the professions. A unique 
example of the true coach-builder’s craft. 
Price £2150.0.0 plus £896.19.2 P.T. 
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Vanden Plas (England) 1923 Ltd., Kingsbury Works, Kingsbury, London N.W.9 








ROSE PETALS IN HER PATH: THE QUEEN AT CHITTAGONG, A CITY SORELY 


During her tour of East Pakistan her Majesty visited Chittagong, the port 
in the Bay of Bengal. Chittagong is a city which last October was hit by 
two cyclones and a tidal wave, an estimated 14,000 losing their lives. One 
of the few signs of the disaster was a large freighter which the Queen saw 
still standing upright on dry land three miles from the sea. The Queen, 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 14d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. 
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RAVAGED LAST YEAR BY CYCLONES. 


at a reception at Government House, praised the spirit of the citizens who 
had suffered so much hardship. The civic address was presented to her 
inside a miniature teak log in a silver elephant’s trunk. The next day, 
the Queen and Duke of Edinburgh ended their tour of Pakistan and flew 
back to India. Other pictures of the tour appear elsewhere in this issue. 


(These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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w= I was a boy, two of the loveliest places 

in England were the villages of Imber in 
Wiltshire and Tyneham in South Dorset and their 
surrounding countrysides. Though completely 
unspoilt, and remaining so until the outbreak of the 
Second World War, they were both, being situated 
in southern England, easily accessible to the public 
and were known and loved, not only by their 
inhabitants, but by many who treasure the 
English landscape as, at its best, perhaps the most 
beautiful in the world and the legacy of generations 
of devoted and highly skilled Englishmen. The 
miracle and perfection of this heritage, as I 
remember it as a boy and young man, is something 
we do not sufficiently consider when we reckon up 
the cost and relative value of things. Much as 
I love the National Gallery and its wonderful 
treasures, there is no picture in 
it which I would not willingly 
exchange for the return of the 
exquisite beauty of Tyneham 
Bay and its Elizabethan manor 
house and village and of those 
magnificent downland solitudes, 
so dear to the great naturalist 
W. H. Hudson, that encircled 
the village of Imber fifty, and 
indeed only twenty, years ago. 
Their effect on those who knew 
them can scarcely be over- 
estimated; I recall one young 
airman, the son of a dear friend 
of mine and a boy of most 
brilliant promise, who, a few 
weeks before his death in action 
in the last war, wrote that if he 
fell he would like to feel that 
he was giving his life to preserve 
the Dorset coastline at Tyneham 
and Worbarrow—to him the 
quintessence of all that was best 
in his country and her spiritual 
and physical heritage. 

Both these beautiful and 
hallowed places were taken from 
their inhabitants and from the 
English people during the Second 
World War. Though more than 
twenty years have passed since 
its outbreak they are still 
withheld from them. They were 
not seized or destroyed by Hitler 
and his Nazis; the young man 
I have mentioned and his dead 
companions saw to that. They 
were seized and given over to 
destruction, on the plea of harsh necessity and 
out of the highest motives, by the bureaucrats 
of Whitehall to whom the British people and 
their parliamentary representatives had entrusted 
powers a hundred times greater and more arbitrary 
than those that sent Charles I and Strafford 
to the scaffold. Now, sixteen years after 
the victorious cessation of hostilities, those 
powers are still being used, in defiance of sacred 
promises given at the time of seizure in the name 
of the British Government, and without the 
slightest real necessity for such a lamentable 
breach of faith. I say ‘‘ without the slightest real 
necessity ’’ advisedly, for, while during the war 
it was reasonable to contend that the nation’s 
safety and future liberties depended on the use 
of Tyneham and Imber as live-ammunition ranges, 
it can hardly be seriously argued to-day that the 
nation’s safety depends on their use for such a 
purpose still. If, in the age of the nuclear bomb 
and rocket, live-ammunition tank and gunnery 





in Britain since 1927, and the last until 1999. 


m.p.h. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


ranges are necessary for military training—and I 
am not suggesting that they are not—there are 
plenty of desolate and remote places even in these 
overcrowded islands, where such exercises could 
be carried out without the permanent exile of men 
and women from their homes and the destruction 
of these homes, among the loveliest in our land, in 
breach of a solemn promise given in the name of the 
British Crown and people. Breaches of faith by 
Government are a serious matter, and may have 
moral repercussions on a continuing nation of the 
gravest kind, and ought not to be condoned, let 
alone defended, by any servant of the British 
Crown. 

It is not fair, in my opinion, to blame the 
Army for this dishonourable transformation of 
temporary wartime expedients into permanent and 





THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, WITH ITS CORONA, AS SEEN ON TELEVISION SCREENS IN THE EARLY MORNING 
OF FEBRUARY 15. THE NEXT TOTAL ECLIPSE VISIBLE IN EUROPE WILL BE IN 1999. 

Although cloud and mist prevented people in the South of England from seeing the sun’s eclipse, Euro- 

vision’s coverage of the event gave millions the chance to experience the most complete eclipse recorded 


wasteful encroachments on the nation’s historic 
living space and heritage. Soldiers are bound to 
obey orders and, by the nature of their profession, 
are under an obligation to work, as it were, in 
blinkers except in the hour of battle when they 
become the arbiters of their own fate and actions, 
and, with them, of ours. In peacetime they 
operate within a framework imposed on them by 
Parliament and the Departments of State and, if 
they are told to use the Tyneham valley or the 
Imber downs as firing-ranges, they do so without 
regard to the propriety of such usage, and cannot 
do otherwise. The real reason for the continuance 
of the treatment meted out to Imber and Tyneham 
and their inhabitants is that public expenditure 
has been incurred in turning these places into their 
present sterile and desolate form and that heavy 
book-losses would be incurred in scrapping or 
removing elsewhere the so-called ‘ military in- 
stallations ’’ that have been planted there and in 
restoring the homes and land—a perfectly feasible 


In Great Britain a maximum of 93 per cent. of sun 

was reported obscured, although in Milan, Venice and Rome it was virtually total, and the weather 

fine. . television the best result came from St. Michel, in the south of France. 

unit in the process of making a biblical film decided to make use of the eclipse—setting up three crosses ; , : : 

on a hill to photograph the moment when, according to the Bible, the world went dark. Meanwhile an the woomened qust wad 0 

attempt was to be made elsewhere to photograph the moon's shadow as it raced across the earth at 
5000 The eclipse was total within a belt running across Europe. 


physical feat—to their former beauty and peaceful 
and productive use. This, in my opinion, is a 
kind of fiscal pedantry and has little relation to the 
true meaning of national wealth and productive 
economy. In peacetime, firing practice, though it 
has to be carried out somewhere, is far less im- 
portant in the scheme of things than the production 
of food and, above all, the maintenance of the 
homes and environment that breed men and 
women who love their country and are taught in 
them the means of serving her. Patriotism, in the 
full and complete sense of the word, is about the 
most valuable commodity a nation can produce, 
just as its absence can prove the most wasteful 
and costly of all things. A good home may breed 
a man whose service to his country and the world 
is incalculable; a bad one all too often produces 
men and women who are little 
more than a liability and a danger 
to the nation that allows them 
to grow up in such sorry and 
degrading conditions. 

In her book on Tyneham 
Mrs. Bond, who was born and 
bred in that beautiful and homely 
place—now desolated and for- 
bidden—describes a neighbouring 
wood, as she remembers it at 
the beginning of the century. 
What she writes of it goes, 
I think, to the root of the 
matter. 


The quality that I associate 
before all others with the Great 
Wood on those golden summer 
evenings is its utter stillness. We 
had our share and more of windy 
weather and no day in the summer 
was without a breeze at some time 
or another but, often enough, 
the light air dropped as the after- 
noon wore on and not a leaf stirred 
in the valley. The quiet was 
such as it is rare to come across 
in these machine-tormented days. 
No noise from road or railway 
troubled that peace, no drone of 
aircraft and no sound of human 
industry save that of quiet country 
occupations, heard as an echo faint 
and mellowed by distance ... The 
mind, receptive and attuned, ab- 
sorbed the quietness and at last 


In Florence a film was saturated with its peace. 


negative thing—a simple absence 
of all bustle and noise—but a 
positive presence leaving an indelible 
impression. It seems to me that the grave and steady 
temper of mind, the deep tranquillity, which charac- 
terised the valley dwellers in so marked a manner, 
came through an uninterrupted contact with the 
woods and fields and hills. To me, at least, the Wood 
was one of those “ ultimate places ’’ where, as Belloc 
says, ‘‘ things common become shadows and fail, and 
the divine part in us which adores and desires, breathes 
its own air and is at last alive.’’ * 


The materialistic, or rather arithmetical, valuation 
on which we now tend to estimate every activity 
takes no account of such fundamental human 
wealth. Yet on it, I believe, depends the we'!l- 
being and ultimate survival of every political 
society, including our own, and if we continue to 
dissipate it we shall find that we have destroyed 
the cement which holds together the fabric of our 
ancient and formerly indestructible nation. 


* “ Tyneham,” by L. M. G. Bond, pp. 69-70. (Longmans 
Dorchester ; 8s. 6d.) 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO PAKISTAN: SCENES 
OF WELCOME AT DACCA AND CHITTAGONG, 












RIDING IN A PONY-DRAWN TRAP: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN ENJOYING A RIDE IN THE GROUNDS : 
OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE, LAHORE, WITH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH FOLLOWING ON FOOT. . Le 
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A WELCOME FROM CHITTAGONG: THE QUEEN DRIVING IN AN OPEN CAR WITH THE GOVERNOR 
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AT DACCA: THE QUEEN AND DUKE OF EDINBURGH SEATED ON AN ILLUMINATED DAIS AT RAMNA 
GREEN WITH THE GOVERNOR OF EAST PAKISTAN, LIEUT.-GENERAL AZAM KHAN, AND HIS WIFE. 


THE QUEEN ADMIRING A BEAUTIFUL SILVER ELEPHANT—A GIFT FROM THE PEOPLE OF CHITTA- THE QUEEN ARRIVING WITH THE GOVERNOR OF EAST PAKISTAN AT A CITIZENS’ RECEPTION 
GONG—THE EAST PAKISTAN.CITY DEVASTATED BY CYCLONES AND TIDAL WAVES LAST YEAR. AT RAMNA GREEN, DACCA, WHERE THEY ARRIVED ON FEBRUARY 14. 


On their way to Dacca from West to East Pakistan the Queen and the Duke | police cordon. In the Queen’s car was the Governor of East Pakistan, Lieut.- 
of Edinburgh flew near Mount Everest, and were able to take films of the | General Azam Khan. In the evening her Majesty received an address of 
Himalayan peaks. The Royal visitors were given a tremendous welcome when welcome at Ramna Green, and a fireworks display was held. On February 15 
they arrived at Dacca. Crowds of over 200,000 were estimated. On the drive the Royal visitors flew to Chittagong, the port hit by a tidal wave in October. 
from the airport enthusiastic members of the crowd twice broke through the | Another picture of the Queen at Chittagong appears on the front page. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA: THE QUEEN AT DURGAPUR 





(Left.) 
THE FIRST STEEL 
INGOT MADE ON 
APRIL 25, 1960, AT 
DURGAPUR STEEL- 
WORKS, WHICH THE 
QUEEN VISITED ON 
FEBRUARY 16. THE 
STEELWORKS WERE 
THE BIGGEST SINGLE 
CONSTRUCTION JOB 
UNDERTAKEN BY 
BRITAIN OVERSEAS. 


AND BEING GREETED 
BY THE STEEL 
WORKERS. 
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A VOCIFEROUS WELCOME FROM PEOPLE CROWDED INTO EVERY POSSIBLE VANTAGE 
POINT IN THE STREETS OF CALCUTTA. 


A GENERAL SCENE AT THE CALCUTTA RACE COURSE AT THE START OF THE RACE FOR 
THE QUEEN ELIZABETH II CUP, WHICH THE QUEEN PRESENTED. 


On returning to India from Pakistan on February 16 the Queen paid a 
visit to the new steelworks at Durgapur, which is the biggest single con- 
struction job ever undertaken by Britain overseas and which cost 
£105,000,000 and was partly financed by this country. While the Queen 
was at Durgapur the Duke of Edinburgh flew to see the centre of the tea 
industry in Assam at Jorhat. Durgapur, which cast its first ingot last 
April, is expected to produce 1,000,000 tons yearly. The next day, during 


@. A SECTION OF THE CROWD BREAKING A POLICE CORDON IN THEIR ENTHUSIASM AS THE QUEEN 
DROVE BY IN AN OPEN CAR IN CALCUTTA. 





STEELWORKS AND IN CALCUTTA. 
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THE QUEEN PRESENTING THE GOLD TROPHY WHICH BEARS HER NAME TO MRS. BILIMORIA, 
THE OWNER OF PA BEAR, THE WINNER OF THE QUEEN ELIZABETH STAKES. 


her drive in an open car through the streets of Calcutta, the Queen received 
one of the warmest welcomes she has ever met with, from crowds estimated 
at over 2,000,000. On February 18 she watched the British jockey Wally 
Swinburn ride Pa Bear to victory in the Queen Elizabeth Stakes. The 
gold trophy, which she herself gave to the Royal Calcutta Turf Club, she 
presented to the owner of Pa Bear, Mrs. Bilimoria. Earlier in the day the 
Queen was taken on a sightseeing tour of Calcutta. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO PAKISTAN: THE QUEEN WITH THE PAKISTAN WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LAHORE, FEBRUARY 13. 
Other important items. in the visit to the city included seeing 


After their two-day holiday as the guests of the Wali of Swat, the Queen and for three days. 
Prince Philip left the North-West Frontier district for Lahore, in West Pakistan, Lahore’s Red Fort, sometimes considered more beautiful than those in Agra 


on February 10, riding into the city with President Ayub in an open car. and Delhi, and meeting leaders of the All-Pakistan Women’s Association and 
In the evening the Queen was guest of honour of West Pakistan’s Governor | the Lahore ladies’ club. She is shown here on the latter occasion, while the 
at the Governor’s mansion, where she was staying with the Duke of Edinburgh Duke of Edinburgh had taken the opportunity to play polo. 
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APPIEST evening indeed! The 
occasion was the Greek Prime 
Minister’s State visit to us and, in 
particular, last night’s reception at 
Claridge’s which I had the honour to 
attend. I do not know whether I have 
ever revealed what an _ unsociable 
creature I am by nature, but this is 
true. When I go to a cocktail party 
it is exceptional for me to know to per cent. of 
my fellow guests, something which worries me not 
at all. Last night I might almost say that I knew 
everybody. It was the Greek world, all that is 
best in it, and of course on the British side the 
equivalent, all the dearest friends of Greece. I 
have only another word in this vein of what may 
sound like conceit. I felt that it was my party. 
Mr. Karamanlis, if anyone, must take the blame 
for that. He said to me: “I 
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A WiNDOW ON THE WORLD. 


HAPPIEST EVENING. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Here I speak entirely for myself when I say that 
from the moment of the settlement I have been 
looking forward to that also and still do. Before 
Karamanlis kissed hands and while my oldest and 
best Greek friend Alexander Papagos lay on his 
deathbed I had heart-to-heart talks at audiences 
with King Paul who, in his position, could speak 
more frankly than anybody and is, into the bargain, 
the most jocular and uninhibited of men. It was 
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The decline in exports apart, there 
is nothing to mar the prospects or 
prestige of the régime, and, rightly 
or wrongly, my impression is that 
Opposition elements who have been 
trying to make political capital out 
of the business—and made quite a 
lot at the start—have become more 
or less disillusioned. As regards 
foreign relations generally, things could not be 
better. Turkey has not only come to a com- 
plete understanding over Cyprus but has, under 
a new régime, made the first serious effort 
to right the wrong done to Stamboul Greeks 
in the shocking riots. The amount of the com- 
pensation accepted under protest was derisory 
and the amount actually paid by the Menderes 
Government a minute fraction even of that, 

The present Government has 





know you feel delighted above 
anyone else here and you can 
take it from me that I understand 
and agree.’”’ I went on to say 
that I had never in all my visits 
yet persuaded my wife to come 
with me but that there seemed 
a chance of it this time, where- 
upon Madame Karamanlis struck 
in: ‘‘ How delightful, and of 
course she and you will come 
as our guests.”” I felt my cup 
was full. 


This was the culmination, the 
seal on all my hopes and humble 
efforts, as another old friend, 
Harold Macmillan, also said. It 
was, so to speak, the official ter- 
mination of the hideous quarrel 
which had so lamentably divided 
our nations. This is how I shall 
look back on it to my dying 
day. I need not dwell on the 
petty differences that survive in 
Cyprus itself—anyhow there are 
none in Greece. Wrongs have 
been righted; fellowship has been 
restored; the grand old title of 
Philhellene, to which Britons 
have a claim higher than any 
other people in the world, not 
excluding the French, has regained 
its meaning. Whether or not 
my wife takes fright at the last 
moment, the last thing I expect, 
I am going to enjoy myself. But 
I was nearly forgetting one other 
pleasure, that of meeting again 
Madame Tsassos, in whose com- 
pany I travelled about the place 
last time I was in Greece. It so 
happened that her presence in 
London had no particular con- 
nection with the occasion and 
she had been staying for some 
time with her brother at the 
Greek Embassy. 


I had known for months that 
I should soon have to tackle here 
the affairs of Greece again and, 
until the card of invitation reached 
my chimney-piece, looked forward 
to the prospect with dread. Now 





made, I will not say ample 
offers, but at least better and 
more friendly ones. This is an- 
other factor making for stability 
and hope. 


The same words stand for all 
the free world. Even on the 
other side of the curtain and 
in particular as regards Russia 
herself there has been improve- 
ment. I will not specify the 
sole case in which there has 
been no change, but I can say 
with confidence that there has 
been no retrogression. I shall 
never forget the moment when, 
after long wandering through the 
wilds of Thrace, I reached the 
airfield and heard simultaneously 
of these atrocities and of the 
Hungarian rising. Truly the forces 
of evil seemed triumphant through- 
out the world. 


They say all cultivated men 
have two countries. I have, and 
Greece is the second. I look 
forward now not only to meet- 
ing all my friends again but to 
some grosser pleasures: I hope 
once more to lie in the sun, 
every half an hour letting a 
sleepy eye fall on a ten-year- 
old girl gravely turning her spit 
and roasting, inch by inch, the 
complete carcase of a baby lamb, 
the basis of all the simple luxuries 
of the table permitted to Greece. 
I have never pretended to like 
ouzo and, indeed, find it detest- 
able; I am not much enamoured 
of the taste of resin, though I 
often drink that wine in Athens; 
but I think the wines of Corfu 
good enough for any man. I 
find Greek bread the best I have 
ever eaten, though if my palate 
is reliable that of Athens is very 
inferior to that of Salonika. 
The lamentable deterioration of 
our own is due to the abandon- 
ment of stone and brick ovens 
and complete reversion to steel. 
Only when I go to the wilds 





I can say a word on that subject 
too, and without a qualm. It 
is not only unpleasant but grim. 
For five years, whatever the 
troubles of Greece unconnected 
with Cyprus, however great the 
sufferings of the poorest, I was 
always able to say with truth 
that things in general were im- 
proving, but, as most readers 
will realise, there has been a 
grave financial setback lately. I 
have no reason to suppose that 
it will be short and acknowledge 
freely that the sore has been 
exacerbated by the most squalid 
vice in the Greek national charac- 
ter, ingratitude to its greatest 
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of my native Ireland and eat 
the first slice of her famous 
“‘soda-bread ’"’ do I feel that 
I am eating a bread that not 
even Greece can equal. Then 
there is the fish and the fruit. 





I conclude with the relation 
of one other trifling source of 
happiness of the last few months. 
I always glance at Greek sta- 
tistics and for years, while clear 
in my mind that Americans must 
head the number of tourists, have 
been a bit jealous that we 
should be only fourth. We are 
no higher now, but we have 





leaders, allied with a _ volatile 
streak charming in other connections but hor- 
rible here. Karamanlis and his colleagues stand 
in the evil-smelling and suffocating blast of 
this sirocco—and face it with a smile without 
pretending that they like the stink. 


“State visit’’ is a word with two rather 
different meanings. On this occasion it stood for 
the meeting and interchange of views between two 
Prime Ministers. The bigger and far more 
important significance is the meeting of sovereigns. 


from his lips, with constant interruptions from the 
Tatoi nightingales, that I learnt of his regard for 
Karamanlis and his determination to summon 
him as soon as Papagos died. More important 
still, I was introduced to all that was best 
in Greece. In his jocular vein he remarked: 
“If and when we get that far, I'll jog the 
Archbishop’s memory with a poke in the ribs 
that will surprise him.”’ I hope to see the King 
and Queen driving through London before I am 
much older. 


made so brilliant a spurt that 
we have found ourselves racing dead level 
with the Germans and two whips are going 
like flails. I am not altogether without hope 
of seeing our champion a short head to the 
good on passing the post this time next year, 
but if my hope were then denied I should 
not worry, feeling sure it would be fulfilled 
before long. So I say goodbye for now, hoping 
that here and there I shall this week have 
given pleasure comparable to what destiny has 
given me. 
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THE KAKAPO PARROT, A VERY RARE NEW ZEALAND BIRD, NOCTURNAL IN ITS HABITS, WHICH 
HAS BEEN REDISCOVERED IN THE FIORDLAND NATIONAL PARK. 
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NEW ZEALAND. THE REDISCOVERY OF THE KAKAPO. 
Three examples of the Kakapo bird, an owl-like nocturnal parrot, have been 
captured in the Fiordland district of South Island by two Government scientists 
and they have been taken to a farm in the Wairapara district of North Island 
where they are kept in a cave. A remarkable bird in many ways, it cannot 
fly but uses its beak and claws to climb trees from which, at night, it glides 


y wn. It has been described as the connecting link between owls and parrots, ¥ noon pe on aromas ar her eam dieiy onmends 
seg y the characteristics of a parrot in its structure but having the facial TERES RECENTLY CAPTURED KARAVO Can 
c, soft plumage and nocturnal habits of an owl. Once they [Continued below. COWS AD SEARS 0) GLP THE SE THESES. Hee y Sew Seen) 
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SOMETIMES CALLED THE OWL-PARROT: THE KAKAPO WHICH IS ONE OF THE REMARKABLE 
FORMS PECULIAR TO NEW ZEALAND. (Photograph by Peter Morrison.) 


>. 
Continued.} were far more numerous but the early prospectors in New 
Zealand discovered they were good to eat. Another reason for their 
rarity is that they seem to breed every second year. When they do, they 


4 - , : : J 
lay three to four white eggs. Their plumage is green varied with brown 
A SOCIABLE AND AFFECTIONATE CREATURE: THE KAKAPO, A BRIGHTLY COLOURED BIRD - - - 
GROWING UP TO TWO FEET IN LENGTH. (Photograph by Peter Morrison.) above and yellow-green varied with brown and yellow-white below. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
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OVER ICEFLOES ON LAKE MICHIGAN AND FINALLY CAPTURED NEAR THE SHORE. ON THE STRAY SHEEPDOG, CHASED TO THE SHORE BY THE HELICOPTER. \ 
os The female German Gopies was rescued from the icefloes on Lake Michigan } 

where it had been wandering for two days. A helicopter drove the dog to the shore. | 
r- . P An interesting feature of the chase was the use of a lariat by an Animal League } 
; - | officer in the pursuing helicopter. 
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MONTE CARLO. “WAITING” FOR ITS VANISHED OCCUPANT: THE CAGE OF SIR WINSTON 














CHURCHILL’S PET BUDGERIGAR “TOBY,” WHICH ESCAPED FROM AN HOTEL ON FEBRUARY 14. 
Sir Winston Churchill offered a reward of £22 for the recovery of his missing green-and-white / 





budgerigar, which escaped from its ¢ in an hotel suite. The bird flew into the Casino dens. 4 
Detective Sengeeat —— 


COPENHAGEN. VICTORIOUS ON THE BALLROOM FLOOR IN DENMARK: A WINNING \ 
eG, ENGLISH TEAM OF DANCERS SEEN AFTER THEIR VICTORY, ON FEBRUARY 12, OVER } 

DENMARK. THE ENGLISH TEAM SCORED 503 POINTS TO DENMARK’S 501. THE TEAM 
’ CAPTAIN, ALEX MOORE, IS SEEN TO THE EXTREME LEFT. 


dmund Murray was leading the search. 
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‘a 
LISBON. DR. SALAZAR, PREMIER OF PORTUGAL (SECOND FROM RIGHT), INSPECTING \ 
ee. na ate «eee / BULLET MARKS ON THE WHEEL OF SANTA MARIA AFTER SHE DOCKED ON FEBRUARY 16. 


LISBON. SAFELY IN PORT AFTER A HECTIC VOYAGE: THE PORTUGUESE LUXURY LINER SANTA Santa Maria, the liner seized by rebels in the Caribbean, docked at Lisbon on February 16 


MARIA, WHICH DOCKED ON FEBRUARY 16. SHE WAS WELCOMED BY CROWDS OF 100,000. j dd ag An 4 pay By pM dy A DO the heal hy he Mavs ta , J 
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A TYPICAL OVAL GURUNG HOUSE IN THE GURKHA 
REGION OF WESTERN NEPAL WITH MUD WALLS AND 
A THATCHED ROOF IN TWO TIERS. 


In sending us these photographs, Professor 
Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf, who is Pro- 
fessor of Asian Anthropology at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London, writes: 


|= mountain kingdom of Nepal, which 
extends over 500 miles along the main 
range of the Himalayas, combines within its 
borders cultural forms and racial elements 
belonging to two entirely different spheres. 
Speakers of Aryan and Tibeto-Burman 
languages, ethnic groups of Indian and 
Mongoloid physical features, and adherents 
of Hinduism and Buddhism dovetail and 
mingle in the sparsely-populated hills as well 
as in its ancient towns. Though at times- 
and particularly during [Continued below, centre. 


A RAI GIRL FROM A VILLAGE IN THE DUDH KOSI VALLEY, 
EASTERN NEPAL, WEARING A CHARM OF SILVER COINS. 


A WEDDING PROCESSION IN THE KATHMANDU VALLEY: A VEILED CHETRI BRIDE AND 
HER HUSBAND (BEHIND) BEING CARRIED IN LITTERS. 
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A PRIMITIVE FURNACE OF IRON SMELTERS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
THOSE, EASTERN NEPAL. THE FURNACES ARE HEATED WITH WOOD. 


Continued.| the century between 1850 and 1950— 
Nepal remained in self-imposed isolation, at other 
periods in its history it acted as a bridge between its 
southern and northern neighbours. In the first millen- 
nium A.D., when Buddhism was flourishing in 
Northern India, the valley of Kathmandu became a 
meeting-place of monks and scholars from India and 
Tibet, and the old Newar towns of Patan and Bhatgaon 
are perhaps the oldest existing Buddhist towns that 
have retained the essence of their ancient architectural 
character. According to the accounts of Chinese pil- 
grims of the 7th century A.D., the monasteries of Patan 
alone contained more than 2000 monks, and Tibetan 
pilgrims used to come regularly across the Himalayan 
passes to profit from their teaching. [Continued above. 
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All photographs copyright of Professor C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf. 


ON THE WORLD—NEPAL I. 


A SUBSTANTIAL DOUBLE-STORIED LIMBU HOUSE IN 
EASTERN NEPAL WITH BUNDLES OF MAIZE COBS 
HANGING UNDER THE EAVES. 


Continued.} The great stupa of Bodhnath, 
three miles to the east of Kathmandu, forms 
a link with those early days, for Tibetan pil- 
grims used to flock to this sanctuary until 
the recent Chinese occupation of Tibet 
checked the free flow of travellers between 
the two countries. But Bhotia and Sherpa 
people from the border areas of Nepal still 
come to Bodhnath, and with their Tibetan 
appearance and manners they create a truly 
lamaistic atmosphere in the heart of the Nepal 
Valley. The art and architecture character- 
istic of the three royal cities, Kathmandu, 
Patan and Bhatgaon, on the other hand, is 
the creation of the indigenous population of 
the valley, the Newars. These gifted people 
of Tibeto-Burman speech, [Continued overleaf. 


DANCING IN A HYPNOTIC TRANCE: A GURUNG GIRL 
OF WEST. NEPAL POSSESSED BY A GODDESS. 


A LIMBU WEDDING IN THE TAMAR VALLEY OF EAST NEPAL. THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM 
HAVE RICE GRAINS ON THEIR FOREHEADS—A SYMBOL OF -FERTILITY. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD—NEPAL II. 





CAREFULLY-TENDED FIELDS OF RICE AND WHEAT AND HOUSES IN A TYPICAL CHETRI 
SETTLEMENT IN THE KATHMANDU VALLEY. 


Continued.| developed in the fertile Nepal valley an urban civilisation 
of unique character, and political segmentation brought about a situation 
in which each of the three towns, Kathmandu, Patan and Bhatgaon, was 
the seat of a king, and contained a royal palace and a durbar square graced 
with temples and richly-decorated public buildings. Multi-tiered pagoda 
roofs and intricate wood carvings are characteristic features of Newar 
architecture. In 1768 martial hillmen of Thakuri and Chetri stock under 
the leadership of the ruler of the chiefdom of Gurkha conquered the dis- 
united Newar kingdoms and established Kathmandu as the capital of a state 





THE NYATA PAU TEMPLE IN BHATGAON, THE RESIDENCE 
OF ONE OF THE LAST NEWAR KINGS. 


Continued.| Nepal, on the other hand, are Gurungs and Magars, tribes which 
traditionally furnish a large percentage of the recruits of the British and Indian 
Gurkha regiments. Another important ethnic group, the Tamangs, are 
dispersed over both western and eastern Nepal, but none of these tribal 
populations occur in strength at altitudes much above 8000 ft. The high 
regions beyond that level are mainly inhabited by Bhotia populations closely 
resembling Tibetans. The ethnographic study of Nepal is only in its 
beginning, and though tourists visit the Kathmandu Valley in increasing 
numbers, most of the hill-regions, where footpaths continue to be the only 





BHOTIA PILGRIMS TURNING PRAYER WHEELS LET INTO THE WALL WHICH SURROUNDS 
THE BASE OF THE GREAT STUPA OF BODHNATH. 





A CHAITYA WITH IMAGES OF THE BUDDHA IN VARIOUS 
POSITIONS ON A LOTUS THRONE IN SANKU. 


7. 
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THE ROYAL SQUARE OF THE NEWAR TOWN OF BHATGAON WITH TWO TEMPLES AND 
THE GILDED STATUE OF A NEWAR KING ON A COLUMN. 


in which power lay with high-caste Hindus speaking an Aryan tongue to-day 
known as Nepali. But although the authority of the royal house of Gurkha 
extends over the whole country and Nepali has become the universal lingua 
franca, there remain deep-seated ethnic divisions, and the hill-regions of 
both eastern and western Nepal are inhabited by numerous tribal populations 
each distinct in language and culture. Large parts of eastern Nepal are the 
home of such Kiranti tribes as Rais and Limbus, many of whom dwelling in 
isolated valleys rarely visited by any outsider, have retained cultural patterns 
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OF PILGRIMAGE: THE STUPA OF BODHNATH. 


lines of communication, are among the most isolated and undisturbed parts 
of Asia. There one meets people who have never seen a wheeled vehicle, 
and whose material equipment is no different from what it was in medizval 
days. As hard-working subsistence cultivators, they provide for all their 
basic needs with the produce they raise, but they have neither the means 
nor the desire to obtain goods other than those reaching them through a 
traditional system of barter with neighbouring populations. There time has 
stood still, and the contentment of self-sufficient peasant life is not yet 
disturbed by the influx of new ideas and the urge to obtain novel commodities. 


THE OLD PALACE OF THE NEWAR KINGS OF BHATGAON, SHOWING AN ORNAMENTAL 
FACADE OF ELABORATELY CARVED WOODWORK. 





All photographs copyright of Professor C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf. 
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ONE OF THE GREAT BUDDHIST SANCTUARIES AND A CENTRE 
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A CHAOTIC HEAP OF BURNING WRECKAGE: BELGIAN FIREMEN PLAYING THEIR HOSES ON 
ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF THE BOEING AFTER IT CRASHED NEAR BRUSSELS AIRPORT. 


A TERRIBLE SCENE OF TWISTED METAL AND BURNT-OUT ENGINES. THE JET AIRLINER HAD 
OVERSHOT THE RUNWAY WHEN COMING IN TO LAND AT BRUSSELS AIRPORT ON FEBRUARY 15. 
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AROUND A TREE WITH WINDOWS STILL INTACT: ANOTHER CONFUSED HEAP OF 
SEVENTY-THREE LOST THEIR LIVES INCLUDING A MAN WORKING IN A FIELD. 


WRAPPED 


; 
; 
} 
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STILL FAIRLY INTACT: THE FIN OF THE WRECKED BOEING. THE AIRCRAFT ; ONE OF THE JET ENGINES. THE CHICORY PLANTS WERE BEING GATHERED AT THE TIME 
ARRIVING FROM NEW YORK WITH MANY OF THE U.S. FIGURE-SKATING TEAM. , OF THE CRASH. THIS WAS THE WORST DISASTER YET EXPERIENCED BY SABENA AIRLINES. 


BRUSSELS. AN AIRLINE DISASTER: SCENES OF A CRASH IN WHICH SEVENTY-THREE LOST THEIR LIVES. 


Seventy-three people, seventeen of whom were members of the United 
States figure-skating team, were killed when a Boeing 707 jet airliner of 
Belgian Sabena Airlines crashed at Berg, near Brussels airport, on 
February 15. The Boeing overshot the runway, turned round to re-enter 
the approach zone, and then spiralled down to crash into a field of chicory 
shelters about three miles from the runway, after hitting some electric cables. 


One man working in the field was killed and another severely injured. 
According to staff at Brussels airport the electronic control mechanism may 
have failed. Contact with the Brussels control tower had been lost when 
the Boeing was ten miles away. King Baudouin and Queen Fabiola arrived 
soon after the crash to watch the search for victims. The Brussels Attorney- 
General was to conduct the legal inquiry into the disaster. 
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PORTRAIT OF A PATRIOT KING. 


“ MISSION FOR MY COUNTRY.” By H. I. M. MOHAMMED REZA SHAH PAHLAVI, SHAHANSHAH 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


N spite of the many destructive invasions we 
have experienced, we have never lost our 
identity,’’ says the Shah in the opening pages of 
this book, and he is right; what is more, this 
continuity of history, only paralleled by the 
Greeks and the Jews in his part of the world, has 
been the salvation of his people in the past, as, 
under his guidance, it is proving their inspiration 
for the future. If the matter had been in any 
doubt, these pages make it quite clear that he is 
the remarkable ruler of a 
remarkable nation. 


The historical back- 
ground is well described. 
Because the Greeks referred 
to the Persians as_bar- 
barians in their sense of 
the word, we are inclined 
to consider them to have 
been barbarians in ours, 
when, of course, they were 
nothing whatever of the 
sort, while, by comparison 
with the contemporary in- 
habitants of the British 
Isles, they were very civil- 
ised indeed. As few or 
none of their own records 
have survived, we have 
been forced to look at the 
ancient Persians through 
hostile eyes, though it 
must be admitted that our 
chief authority, Herodotus, 
was far more objective 
than might have been 
expected; so it is extremely 
interesting to read the 
Persian point of view, and 
to see Xerxes depicted as 
one of the greatest Persian 
rulers, for he cuts a sorry 
figure in most English 
histories of the period. 
The Shah carefully traces 
the transitional period of 
Parthian rule between the Achewmenids and the 
Sassanids when Persian nationalism was latent 
rather than patent, as indeed, it was forced to be 
on more than one subsequent occasion. Coming 
to more recent times, he is fully justified in 
wondering ‘‘ why some people persist in regar- 
ding Genghiz Khan, the Mongol leader who 
swept into Iran around 1200, as a romantic 
figure.” The same observation applies to Tamer- 
lane; both men may have been competent soldiers, 
but in every other sphere they destroyed far more 
than they created. 


Some readers may consider that the author is 
unduly critical of the dynasty immediately pre- 
ceding his own—namely, the Qajar—but there is 
really very little to be said for them when they 
are compared with the Safavids and the Afsharids: 
they reduced Persia to the nadir of her fortunes, 
until at the beginning of the First World War she 
was to all intents and purposes partitioned between 
Russia and Great Britain. 


Of the revolution which placed his father on 
the throne in 1925, and of his father himself, the 
Shah has naturally much to say. When the 
Persians discarded the Qajars they showed their 
historic sense in not also discarding the monarchy: 
far too many nations of recent years have become 
republics when all that was required was a change 
of dynasty, and they are now suffering for it. 
The Persians were far wiser, and as a result they 
have been able to harness their past to their 
future, with great advantage to themselves. As 
for the late monarch, it may be that filial piety 
has made the author a little blind to some of his 
faults, but it is difficult not to share his view 
that the attitude adopted towards him by the 
Allies in the Second World War “ was a pretty 
sorry performance.” He continues 


Besides being more candid with my father, the 
Allies should have proposed an honourable diplomatic 
alliance with him. Some may scoff at this idea, be- 
lieving that Reza Shah's political convictions would 
have prevented it. But before violating my country’s 
independence and sovereignty, the Allies should have 
it least made the effort. I have reason to believe that 








THE SHAH OF IRAN AS CROWN PRINCE WHEN HE ; 
WAS ABOUT SIX YEARS OLD. SIR CHARLES PETRIE tainly working to bring 


DISCUSSES HIS BOOK ON THIS PAGE. 


Reza Shah would either have accepted the Allied over 
tures or that, by resigning his throne to me, he would 
have allowed me to do it 


; I am not suggesting that the Allies should 
have been able to read my father's secret thoughts 
What I am saying is that before invading my country 
in Hitlerian style, and thereby violating some of the 
cardinal principles for which they professed to be 
fighting, the Allies had the responsibility of trying to 
arrange an honourable alliance with Reza Shah or, 

barring that, with his son 


Instead, Reza Shah 
was deposed by an over- 
whelming display of force, 
though the event was dis- 
guised as an abdication. 


A great deal of space 
is rightly given to Mossa- 
degh and his antics, and 
the Shah is as much at a 
loss to understand his 
character and aspirations 
as were the Western states- 
men whose unhappy lot it 
was to have to deal with 
him. Although he had 
studied abroad he knew 
next to nothing about 
other countries, and the 
author goes so far as to 
state: ‘‘In all candour I 
must say that rarely have 
I met anyone in a respon- 
sible position who matched 
Mossadegh’s ignorance of 
the elementary principles 
of production, trade, and 
other economic factors.” 
One gets the impression 
that the Shah played him 
very carefully, for in the 
end Mossadegh was cer- 


down the dynasty, if not 
the throne, and this may 
have been due to his Qajar connections. All the 
same, the struggle between Emperor and Minister 
was, to quote Wellington's remark about the Battle 
of Waterloo, ‘‘a damned close-run thing.’ The 
description of the coup d'état which overthrew 
Mossadegh is a particularly virile piece of writing. 


In the world of to-day the Shah makes his 
position perfectly clear. He is extremely suspicious 





BROADCASTING TO THE NATION SOON AFTER HE HAD NARROWLY ESCAPED DEATH 
IN AN ASSASSINATION ATTEMPT IN 1949: THE SHAH OF IRAN WHO WAS DUE TO BE 
THE QUEEN’S HOST DURING HER STATE VISIT TO IRAN. 

The illustrations from the book, “* Mission for my Country,” are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, 


Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. 


of the Russians, who have always been enemies 
of Persia, though at times they have professed to 
be her friends. There is, in fact, no real difference 
between the policy of the Tsars and that of the 
Soviets, and the present ruler of Persia has no 
intention of inviting the fate of the Young Lady 
of Riga. He has successfully stood up to the 
Kremlin more than once, and he is prepared to 
do so again. As for Great Britain, her record with 
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OF IRAN.* 


regard to 
Persia during 
the past 150 
years leaves 
a good deal 
to be desired, 
but although 
the Shah has 
now appa- 














rently forgiven 
her trans- 
gressions he 
cannot wholly 
have forgotten 
them, and in 
this connection 
one cannot but 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 

ON THIS PAGE: HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY 

MOHAMMED REZA SHAH PAHLAVI, 
SHAHANSHAH OF IRAN. 


The son of Reza Khan who ascended 
the throne of Persia in 1925 and who 
laid that country's modern founda- 
hope that dur- tions, = Shah = my tre in his 
‘ book ‘‘ Mission for my Country "’ an 
=“ her prese m account of his early training * his 
visit to Teheran future responsibilities and of his 
the Queen will present plans for his dynamically- 
be able to re- developing country. He married, for 
rete . the third time, in 1959, Queen Farah 
move any and a son and heir was born to them 
lingering mis- 


last October. 
apprehensions 


It isobviously upon the United States that the Shah 
mainly relies for assistance in the rehabilitation of 
his country, though he rather plaintively men- 
tions the fact that he is getting less U.S. aid than 
General Franco. In the more remote future he 
sees hope in the fact that “ gradually it is dawn- 
ing upon the Russians that the ultimate danger 
is not the much-abused capitalist Powers but the 
vast, sprawling, fast-breeding Giant of the Far 
East lying at their back door.”’ 


This book is as much a handbook to Persia 
as the autobiography of her sovereign; indeed, the 
two are interchangeable, for it is obvious that the 
present Shah is the inspiration of his country’s 
remarkable revival. He confronts her problems 
boldly, and he confronts them as a whole in the 
light both of her future and of her past. Unlike 
so many Eastern statesmen, he has been at great 
pains to understand the point of view of the West, 
though he frankly admits that he cannot “‘ go so 
far as the Englishman who remarked that he 
would rather share a bed with a copy of The 
Economist than with a woman.” There is still a 
great deal to be done, but, although the tourist 
may regret it, Persia is already far from the day 
when the late Viscount Mersey encountered in 
the streets of Teheran a procession of which the 
central figure was one of the author's Qajar pre- 
decessors followed by a selection of the Imperial 
harem closely guarded by gigantic and ferocious 
Negroes on whose appearance 
passers-by had to turn their 
faces to the wall so as to avoid 
even a suspicion of inspecting 
the ladies’ charms. Gone, 
too, is the large open-air 
bath atthe Imperial villa of 
Gulahec with its marble chute 
leading down from the win- 
dows of the harem above; 
in this receptacle the 
Shahanshah used to stand, 
partly submerged, while 
the naked beauties of his 
seraglio were shot down 
into his arms by their at- 
tendant eunuchs. Such is 
the price of progress ! 


More than 200 years ago 
Bolingbroke wrote that the 
-atriot King “is the most 
powerful of all reformers, for 
he is himself a sort of standing 
miracle so rarely seen, and 
so little understood, that the 
sure effects of his appear- 
ance will be admiration and 
love in every honest breast, 
confusion and terror to every guilty conscience, 
but submission and resignation in all.”’ On the 
evidence of these pages this happy state of 
affairs would seem to be in process of being 
reached in Persia to-day 
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*“ Mission for my Country.” By His Imperial Majesty 


Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlavi, Shahanshah ‘of Iran. 
IMlustrated. (Hutchinson; 30s.) 
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THE WIFE AND DAUGHTER OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: MRS. KENNEDY AND 
HER DAUGHTER, CAROLINE, AT PALM BEACH, FLORIDA. 
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CAROLINE KENNEDY ADMIRING THE FEET OF HER YOUNG BROTHER, JOHN, WHO WAS BORN 
SOON AFTER HIS FATHER’S ELECTION AS PRESIDENT. 


These photographs of Mrs. Kennedy and her children were taken at their 
estate in Palm Beach where the President and his family were staying 
before his inauguration. John Fitzgerald Kennedy, jun., who is the young=st 
child ever to accompany a new President into the White House, was born on 
November 25 not long after his father had won the American Presidential 
elections. Mrs. Kennedy, who is thirty-one and is the daughter of a Wall Street 
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CHILDREN: THE FAMILY 


NEWS 


OF KENNEDY. 


PRESIDENT 


DISCUSSING THE RELATIVE MERITS OF THE DOLLS: MRS. KENNEDY AND CAROLINE KENNEDY, 
WHO IS THREE YEARS OLD. 


A KISS FOR HER BROTHER: CAROLINE KENNEDY WITH JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, JUN., SEEN 
HERE AT PALM BEACH. 


broker, married President Kennedy in 1953. Caroline, their first child, is now 
three years old. Mrs. Kennedy, who was educated partly at the Sorbonne 
and who is noted for her intelligence and taste, is a well-known leader of 
fashion. These relaxed and informal scenes from the new President’s family 
life form a striking contrast to the energetic programme of administrative 
overhauls and new legislation which he is undertaking. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE INDUS VALLEY CIVILISATION: 
SEALS, DRAINS AND A DOCKYARD IN NEW EXCAVATIONS 
AT LOTHAL IN INDIA—PART I. 


By SRI S. R. RAO, Superintendent of the Department of Archeology, Northern Circle, Agra, India. 


This is the first of two articles by Sri S. R. Rao on Léthal, and the second will appear in a forthcoming issue. It will not, however. 
appear next week, as next week's archeological section is reserved for the full report of a most important prehistoric discovery. 


A® a sequel to the partition of India in 1947, 
all the sites of the Indus Valley civilisation, 
including Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, went to 
Pakistan, leaving hardly any trace of that civili- 
sation within the present-day borders of India. 
But the problems regarding its origin, develop- 
ment and end remained unsolved. Also unbridged 
was the gap between the end of the Harappa cul- 
ture in circa 1500 B.c. and the beginning of the 
Buddhist period in the 6th century B.c. without 
further information about the Harappans and 
their successors. A systematic campaign was 
thus required for the exploration of the regions 
adjoining the Indus Valley within the Indian 
borders to locate Harappa sites, if any. The cam- 
paign started in Rajasthan, where in 1950-52 
were discovered thirty Harappa sites in Gangana- 
gar District, which extended the eastward limit 
of the Harappa culture to the Ghaggar Valley. 
The discoveries at Alamgirpur in Meerut District 
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FIG. 1. A MAP SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF INDUS VALLEY CIVILISA- 
TION’S SITES, AS AT PRESENT KNOWN. THE FIRST KNOWN SITES WERE 
ALL IN WHAT IS NOW PAKISTAN BUT LATER DISCOVERIES HAVE EXTENDED 
THE AREA, EASTWARDS AND NORTH IN THE INDIA OF TO-DAY. 


and at Rupar, in Ambala District, respectively, 
mark the easternmost and northernmost settle- 
ments of the Harappans. So far as the southern 
limits were concerned, the renewed excavation by 
the writer at Rangpur, in Jhalawar District of 
Kathiawad, in 1953-54 confirmed that the place 
had been a mature Harappa settlement where the 
culture survived, in a modified form, for a longer 
time than it did in the Indus Valley and that a 
new culture, characterised by a lustrous red- 
painted ware, was subsequently evolved. En- 
couraged by these results, the writer undertook a 
systematic survey of the Kathiawad peninsula 
commencing from the middle and lower reaches of 
the Sabarmati River which drains the corridor 
between the mainland and the peninsula, and 
gradually extending the operation to the coast- 
line and interior to trace the route that might 
have been followed by the Harappans and to 
locate their settlements, if any. Subsequently, 
Kutch and South Gujarat were also explored. As 
a result, nearly sixty sites belonging to the various 
phases of the Harappa culture were located be- 
tween 1954 and 1959 (Fig. 1). Among them, 
Lothal, near the Gulf of Cambay, proved to be 
the most extensive settlement of the mature 
Harappa culture known within the Indian borders 
to-day. 





“* Lothal ”’ in Gujarati conveys the same mean- 
ing as ‘“‘ Mohenjo-daro ” in Sindhi—namely, “ the 
mound of the dead.’’ Lothal is an isolated mound 
situated in a low-lying area at Saragvala village 
of Ahmedabad District of Gujarat (formerly 
Bombay) State. About two miles in circumference, 
it rises gradually to a height of 18 ft. from the 
surrounding featureless plain inundated in the 
monsoon but covered with a green carpet of cotton 
and wheat crops in winter. Occasionally, it is 
flooded by the overflowing rivers Sabarmati and 
Bhogavo. The seafaring 
Harappans seem to have 
been attracted by the 
excellent sheltered har- 
bour with an easy access 
provided by the rivers to 
the rich cotton and wheat- 
growing hinterland. But 
these very rivers threat- 

, ened to engulf 
and destroy 
the port-town, 
on the safety 
of which de- 
pended the 
very existence 
of the coloni- 





cavation has 
revealed an 
interesting 
story of a con- 
tinuous struggle 
between the 
ever-vigilant 
residents of the 
town and its 
angry de- 
stroyers, the 
overflowing 
rivers. Lothal 
was destroyed 
at least four 
times by floods 
and the third 
flood uprooted 
the entire 
population, 
resulting in the 
decline and 
disappearance 
of the Harappa 
culture. Most 
of the imposing 
platforms un- 
earthed at 
Lothal were 
built to save 
the town from 
floods. 

Five phases 
of building activity ac- 
counting for a total habi- 
tational deposit of 28 ft. 
were distinguished in the 
course of the excavation 
at Lothal. But they 
represent only two cul- 
tural periods—namely, 
the early or mature stage 
of the Harappa culture and the late or degenerate 
stage thereof. The periods are termed “‘ Lothal A ’”’ 
and “ Lothal B.” The first four building phases 
assignable to the period 2500 B.c. to 1500 B.c. are 
included in “ Lothal A” and the fifth one in 
“ Lothal B,” which is dated 1500 B.c. to 1000 B.c. 
In “ Lothal A ” people were prosperous on account 
of overseas trade, agriculture and local industries. 
They lived in comfortable houses built in a well- 
planned town, which could boast of an excellent 
drainage system (Figs. 5 to 9). They were a 
disciplined people who strictly followed the regu- 
lations on the construction of houses and drains. 
They built a large dockyard to sluice-ships at high 
tide (Figs. 10 to 13). Trade was regulated and a 
uniform standard of weights was adopted. Though 
far removed from Harappa by nearly 1000 miles, 
“‘ Lothal A” reveals the same cultural uniformity 
in types and painted motifs, in ceramics, tools, 





FIG. 2. A GROUP OF STEATITE SEALS FROM “ LOTHAL 

sers. The ex- A,” THREE SHOWING THE SAME BULL SYMBOL, 

BUT WITH DIFFERENT INSCRIPTIONS, THE FOURTH 
CARRYING HIEROGLYPHS ALONE. 





FIG. 3. A NUMBER OF TERRA-COTTA SEALINGS MADE 
WITH THE SAME SEAL, FOUND IN “‘LOTHAL A,” AND 


SHOWING A SPLENDIDLY NATURALISTIC ELEPHANT. 





FIG.4. TWO EXTREMELY VIGOROUS STEATITE SEALS OF 
“ LOTHAL A” DATE, SHOWING A STRONGLY HORNED 
WILD GOAT AND A BULL OF DIFFERENT TYPE FROM 
FIG. 2. THE LARGER SEAL IS ABOUT 1} INS. SQUARE. 


weapons, personal ornaments and town-planning 
which is the distinguishing feature of the mature 
Harappa culture in the Indus Valley. 

At the height of its prosperity Lothal was a 
well-planned, terraced town built in six rect- 
angular blocks connected with roads. The three 
blocks in the southern sector of the town were 
much higher than the remaining blocks and formed 
the acropolis as different from the “ lower town "’ 
of the southern and western sectors. The cemetery 
was situated to the north-west of the habitation 
area and the dockyard to the east. Four main 
streets and several lanes have been laid bare so 
far. To the north of the main street in the 
acropolis stood twelve houses in a straight row 
with an equal number of baths connected with a 
public drain (Fig. 8). Other underground drains 
and baths suggest more numbers of parallel rows 
of houses in the same block. The provision of 
underground and surface drains, manholes, soak 
pits and cesspools (Fig. 9), the meticulous care 
taken in providing brick- 
paved floors in the houses 
and the extra anti-flood 
measures undertaken to 
protect the houses (Fig. 7) 
in the southern part of 
the town suggest that the 
rulers of the town lived 
in the acropolis. In the 

“Lower town” the 
bazaar was in central 
Lothal. Here shops with 
\wo or three small rooms 
were built on either side 
jot the main street. Among 
them a coppersmith’s 
| workshop was identified 
| from the stone anvil, 
terra-cotta crucible, cir- 
cular brick furnace and 
copper objects found in 
one of the buildings. 
Complete and rejected 
shells and finished bangles 
were found in a shell- 
bangle-maker’s shop. A 
merchant’s house yielded 
three steatite seals, 
several chert blades, 
painted pottery of non- 
Harappan origin, a cop- 
per bangle and nine gold 
pendants with single or 
double axial holes. In 
the western sector of the 
lower town was a bead- 
maker’s factory with a 
working platform in a 
large open courtyard su.- 
rounded by several rooms 
for the workers. A circu- 
lar kiln with four inter- 
connected flues in the 
lower chamber, used by 
bead-makers for heating 
the raw material and 
finished products, was 
found nearby. Hundreds 
of cornelian beads in dif- 
ferent stages of manufac- 
ture were also recovered. 

To the east of the 

township was built a 
dockyard in Phase II, re- 
constructed in Phase III 
and continued to be used 
in Phase IV also (Figs. 10 
to 13). It is the largest 
brick structure ever built 
by the Harappans and 
measures roughly 710 ft. by 120 ft. Not far from 
Lothal is the port of Gogha where boats are sluiced 
at high tide into a small dockyard having mud 
bunds even to-day. But the Lothal doc] urd was 
far better. Kiln-burnt bricks were used for build- 
ing the embankments. An inlet channel, 23 ft. 
wide, cut into the natural soil (Fig. 11), sluiced 
ships into the docks at high tide through a gap 
of equal width in the eastern embankment. A 
dwarf wall at the inlet-gap retained water at low 
tide within the docks to enable ships to move 
about. The spill channel in the southern embank- 
ment (Figs. 12 and 13) through which excess water 
escaped at high tide was also used for regulating 
the water-level by the insertion of a wooden door 
in the grooves provided at the mouth. The outlet 
channel traced this year is found to have been cut 
into the bedrock and provided with brick walls. 
An ~80o0-ft.-long platform [Continued opposite. 
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LOTHAL—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DRAINAGE SYSTEMS OF 4000 YEARS AGO. 
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FIG. §. RUINS OF HOUSES REVEALED IN THE ACROPOLIS OF LOTHAL. ON THE RIGHT IS A MANHOLE, 


AND RUNNING FROM IT A WATER-CHUTE. 


FIG. 8. ELABORATE PUBLIC HYGIENE OF 4000 YEARS AGO: DRAINS FROM PRIVATE 


HOUSES LEADING TO A MAIN DRAIN ON THE LOTHAL ACROPOLIS. 
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FIG. 6. OPEN AND COVERED DRAINS OF THE MATURE INDUS VALLEY CIVILISATION AT “ LOTHAL A.” 


ON THE RIGHT IS A LARGE BRICK-BUILT WELL. 


FIG. 7. A DEEP CUTTING IN THE ACROPOLIS ( 
ON PLATFORMS OF CLAY AND SUN-DRIED BRICKS, AS A FLOOD PRECAUTION. 


Continued.| adjoining the western embankment was built for loading and 
unloading goods. Post-holes are noticed in the embankments (Fig. 12). The 
stone anchors, potsherds painted with sea animals and boats, and a miniature 
terra-cotta boat with provision for mast, recovered in the excavation, are 
further evidences of Lothal having been a port in ancient times. It is only 
12 miles from the sea as the crow flies and, even to this day, country boats 
call at Moti Baru, which is only 3} miles from Lothal. The local people 
worship “‘ Vanuvatimata,”’ a goddess of the sailors installed at Lothal very 


ES WERE BUILT 


. 9. AN EPITOME OF LOTHAL D 
JARS AND HOUSE DRAINS CONNECTING WITH A COVERED MAIN DRAL rts 


: ; ; blocks 
It is an ancient custom still surviving in modern pick 


\ 
\ 


near the dockyard. 
Another structure of great importance is a group of twelve solid cubicald by 
of mud-bricks built overlooking the dockyard on a 12-ft.-high mubical 


platform measuring 135 ft. by 160 ft. It is further protected from flings, 
an outer platform. The intersecting channels running between the nany 
blocks yielded a lot of ash, cinders, baked clay lumps, terra-cotta srleaf. 
sling balls and triangular ‘‘cakes.’’ In the south-east corner - 

as seventy-five sealings (Figs. 2 to 4) bearing the Indus [Continu- 


ry 
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A BRICK-BUILT DOCKYARD WITH SLUICE-GATE AND SPILLWAY OF 4000 YEARS AGO 


TOTS CY ta ERD 


ses ceneven seemnenennesn at eeatcoee vencecemaueescesavanuenss atuavenenunqaceuuntonenquanansanneyeuamvevtnenennncguvwateyesatansqeequnagannsccesesauaraneaaaassarstanyncanenceensaeceusmnauaneane ietyeanyeten nsannnenveresesenee oo. a 
FIG. 10. THE WESTERN EMBANKMENT OF THE EXTENSIVE “ LOTHAL A” DOCKYARD BASIN 
INTO WHICH SHIPS WERE SLUICED AT HIGH TIDE. 


, 
| 
; 
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FIG. 11. THE EASTERN EMBANKMENT OF THE LOTHAL DOCKYARD. THE FIGURE IS 
STANDING BY THE INLET THROUGH WHICH THE SHIPS WERE SLUICED. 


THE SOUTHERN EMBANKMENT, SHOWING A POSTHOLE. THE DIMENSIONS OF 
THE BASIN WERE ABOUT 710 FT. BY 120 FT. 
Cang. . . 
clothi, 
on al] script and animal figures on the obverse and impressions of 
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FIG. 13. THE SPILLWAY IN THE SOUTHERN EMBANKMENT OF THE DOCK, .WITH GROOVES FOR 
SLIDING DOORS TO RETAIN THE WATER. 


grain could have been stored, nor can it be said that seventy-five bags 
is coveeds, string and other material on the reverse were found placed of grain could be stacked in a 3-ft.-wide channel within a space of 3 ft. 


a lasayer of bricks. On the basis of the said evidences the structure by 4 ft., where all the seventy-five sealings have been found. It must, 
whichidered to be a “kiln” used for baking small clay objects on however, be admitted that rice husks have been found in the mud plaster 
gettingscale. It is suggested by some scholars that it was a granary, used for the walls. 
suggest tst have caught fire accidentally, resulting in the clay sealings (Part II of Sri S. R. Rao’s article will discuss the religion, arts and crafts of “ Lothal 
nt. But there is no post-hole or any other evidence to A”; and the final stage of the town, known as “ Lothal B”: and illustrations will 
*xistence of a wooden superstructure where sealed bags of include industrial installations and numerous artefacts.) 
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IS THERE LIFE ON THE PLANETS?: A SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION. 


VI. 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


By Dr. M. W. OVENDEN, Lecturer in Astronomy, Glasgow University. 


( 1961 Ine Ittustratep Lonpon News & Sxetcu Lrp 


— far, in this series of articles, I have been 
h considering ‘‘ Life and the Universe ’’ on the 
assumption that by the word “ life ’’ is meant any 
type of organism with the same (or closely 
similar) physical and chemical make-up as living 
things on Earth; for it has been assumed that the 
range of conditions for active life that are found 
for earthly creatures can be applied outside the 
Earth. It is, of course, possible that this is true 
that any form of activity that could be called 
“life ’’ in a wider sense can occur only within the 
narrow range of conditions found on the Earth 
and its neighbouring planets. But it is equally 
possible that the life-forms that we find on Earth 
are just those that have evolved and developed 
because they are suited to earthly conditions; forms 
that have remained primitive on Earth might, in 
the conditions on a different planet, have evolved 
and developed. 

In the face of this difficulty, two attitudes seem 
to have been taken up by many writers. 
One attitude is that, since we know of no 
limit to the power of evolution to produce 
the most diverse forms of life, life is 
possible almost anywhere in the Universe, 
except perhaps inside a star! The other 
attitude is to say that, since we know of life 
only as it occurs on Earth, it is merely 
speculative to talk of other forms of 
life; we will resolutely call any planet 
upon which earthly life could not exist 
“* lifeless.”’ 

I believe that both attitudes are wrong 

that both are, in fact, equally “ specu- 
lative.’" The middle course is to be 
prepared to recognise that there may well 
be limits to the physical conditions in which 
any form of life is possible (and try to 
learn something about these limits by 
considering the fundamental nature of 
the living process) but not to adopt the 
medizval attitude that the Earth is the 
measure of the Universe. In other words, 
we must be prepared to speculate, but our 
speculation must be controlled as far as 
possible by knowledge. 

At once we are faced with the diffi- 
culty of trying to discover what it is that 
distinguishes living organisms from non- 
living ones. Two views have been held 
about this. The mechanistic view is that, 
in principle, the whole of the properties of 
what we call living creatures could be 
explained (if we knew enough about them) 
in terms of physics and chemistry—on this 
view, there is no sharp dividing line 
between living and non-living matter, and 
the one grades imperceptibly into the 
other. The alternative view is the vital- 
istic one, that living matter is different 
in kind from non-living matter, being 
activated by some vital force that is outside 
the realms of physics and chemistry. 

We are a long way from explaining all 
the properties of life in terms of every- 
day science, and while any gaps remain, 
it is possible for the vitalistic view to 
be held. But it is interesting to take 
some of the properties of living matter that 
vitalists have supposed to support their views, and 
see how far the same properties are shared by some 
non-living systems. As an astronomer, I naturally 
turn to stars as non-living comparisons, but others 
are possible. I must emphasise that I am in no 
way suggesting that stars are somehow “ living ”’ 

it is precisely because I am sure that the word 
‘living "’ is not applicable to a star, that the com 
parisons serve to show just how difficult it is to 
define what we mean by “‘ life ’’ in any fundamental 
sense 

To make this comparison, we must first under- 
stand how the matter in a star is organised—how 
a star works! (For a more detailed description, 
the reader is referred to Professor Bondi’s article 
in The Illustrated London News of November 1959.) 
To lift a pencil off my desk, I have to use some 
energy, and this energy is preserved as “ potential 
energy ’’ which the pencil has by virtue of its 
position. If I now let the pencil go, the gravita 
tional pull of the Earth causes the pencil to fall, and 
in doing so to acquire a velocity. The potential 
energy of the pencil is converted into kineti 
energy, or energy of motion. Now, a star begins as 
a giant condensation in interstellar matter. Each 
part of the star exerts a gravitational pull on every 
other part, and the star begins to contract. As 
it does so, its potential energy is converted into 


cuergy Of motion of the atoms of which the star is 
composed—and this kinetic energy is what we call 
heat. So the star gets hot. When the centre of 
the star has reached the right temperature (about 
15 million deg. C.) nuclear reactions begin to 
generate energy, and the star’s contraction halts. 
The star is then in balance, for at every point 
inside the star, the weight of the star’s material 
lying above it is just balanced by the pressure of 
the gas of which the star is made. Since the weight 
of overlying material increases as we go into the 
star, so the pressure must increase as we go in- 
wards. But the pressure of a gas increases as its 
temperature increases, so the temperature must 
also increase as we go inwards. 

It has been said that a living organism is different 
from a non-living body because “the whole is 
greater than the parts of which it is made.’’ Even 
if the behaviour of an individual cell of a living 
organism were understood, this would not mean 





THE GREAT NEBULA IN ORION, A VAST MASS OF INTERSTELLAR GAS AND DUST. 
STARS ARE BELIEVED TO FORM AS CONDENSATIONS IN SUCH INTERSTELLAR MATTER. 
UNDER ESPECIALLY FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS, A STAR MOVING THROUGH SUCH 
MATTER MAY GROW IN SIZE, AT THE EXPENSE OF THE INTERSTELLAR MATTER, 
BY ACCRETION. 


Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories. (100-in. Hooker telescope.) 


that we could explain the organism as a whole 
for example, a living cell cannot live if removed 
from the body of which it was a part. But a bit 
of a star cannot shine by itself, for if we took a 
piece of a star away, it would immediately evapor 
ate into space and grow cold. The generation of 
energy inside a star depends upon there being the 
weight of the whole star outside the centre. For 
one part of the star interacts with another part. 
If we took a bit of matter from the centre of a star, 
and applied to it the same forces as it was subjected 
to inside the star, then it would shine; and, in the 
same way, a cell can be made to live and grow 
outside its original body if it is put in the right 
‘culture medium,’ this medium imitating for the 
cell the conditions that the cell found in the living 
organism. In fact, the “‘ whole being greater than 
the part ’’ is a commonplace of physics—for in any 
physical system, we have to consider both the 
nature of the parts and the interactions between 
them In this sense, a watch is more than the 
sum of the cogs, springs and wheels of which it is 
made 

Or again, it has been suggested that the ability 
to heal itself after injury is a peculiar property of a 
living organism. But what would happen to a star 
if we removed a part of it ? It would immediately 
resume its original spherical shape, and be a 
perfectly good star, albeit not as heavy as it was 
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originally. The star would have ™ healed "’ itself 
Che reason that it does this is that the removai of 
part of the star destroyed the symmetry of interna] 
forces in the star—those parts of the star at the 
edge of the cut were pushed (by the pressure of the 
stellar material) from one side only, so they moved 
until the pressure on both sides balanced. Some 
thing very similar, although rather more compli 
cated, and more in the realms of chemistry than 
physics, is true of the cells of my finger when I cut 
it, and this asymmetry of conditions leads to the 
organism adjusting itself to a new symmetrical 
condition, i.e., healing itself 

Living things have been supposed to be 
characterised by being able to react to unforeseen 
circumstances. Yet is this not also true of the 
star in my hypothetical experiment above ? The 
star was certainly not formed with that particular 
experiment in mind. 

Surely the ability to reproduce itself is peculiar 
to a living organism ? But it must be remembered 
that an organism requires to obtain material from 
its surroundings in order to reproduce, and we can 
imagine a set of circumstances (unlikely in nature, 
it is true, but not impossible) whereby a star might 
reproduce itself. Suppose we begin with a rapidly- 
rotating star, which is still in the process of con- 
traction. As it contracts, it will rotate more and 
more rapidly (see last week’s article), and, if the 
original rotation were rapid enough, it may 
break up into two smaller stars. If the 
double star that it has now become should 
then move into a cloud of interstellar 
matter, the gravitational pull of the stars 
will attract some of the interstellar matter. 
The stars would then grow by accretion, 
and could grow into two stars as large as 
the original single star, the extra material 
being provided from outside the original 
star. 

Living things learn from experience; 
that is to say, their reaction to a given 
set of circumstances depends upon what 
has happened to them in the past. It 
would doubtless be possible to construct 
some highly artificial circumstances in 
which this would be true of a star, but 
a simpler example is available. The more 
frequently a metal bar is bent and 
straightened again, the easier it is to bend 
it next time. The process of bending the 
bar changes its physical nature, so that 
it is no longer the same bar; but like- 
wise, an organism that has had a particular 
experience is no longer the same organism 
as it was before. With present technology, 
it would be perfectly possible to build 
a calculating machine that could not only 
play a passable game of chess, but also 
learn by its mistakes to improve its game ! 

Another property of living organisms 
is that they seem to be arranged in 
different levels as regards their functions 
The activity of certain parts of my body 
is controlled by chemicals called hormones 
in my blood, the presence of which is 
controlled by my glands, which in turn 
are controlled (albeit unconsciously) by 
my brain. But we find a similar hierarchy 
of function in the Universe; the motion 
of a moon is controlled by a planet, 
and planets’ motions are controlled by 
stars, whose motions are controlled by 
the gravitational pull of the Galaxy (and 
possibly the motions of galaxies are 
controlled by the gravitational pull of 
a supergalaxy). 

Doubtless such examples could be multiplied, 
but enough has been said to cast strong doubts on 
the view that living things are in some ways 
different in kind (and not merely in complexity) 
from non-living things. Rather is it more likely 
that the division between the living and the non- 
living is not sharp, but that the simplest living 
things differ only imperceptibly from complex non- 
living things. Indeed, the virus particles (which 
I shall mention next week) seem to be like com- 
plicated chemical crystals which have some, but 
not all, of the properties of life. The interesting 
possibility then arises that living things might be 
able to evolve naturally from non-living things. | 
will discuss this possibility in Article No. VIII 

Yet, when all this has been said, there still 
remains the feeling that living things, as we find 
them on Earth, are somehow different from earthly 
non-living things. Part of this feeling is no doubt 
associated with the idea of consciousness. Conscious- 
ness is a very difficult idea to deal with scientific 
ally, for while we have direct experience of our 
own consciousness, we Can experience conscious- 
ness in other creatures only if we have some means 
of communication with them. In any case, it is 
doubtful if it can be said that the simplest un- 
doubtedly living organisms have consciousness at 
all, so it is probably not a quality that distinguishes 
life from non-life. But there is [Continued overleaf. 
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THUS THE WHIRLPOOL KEEPS THE SAME PATTERN CONTINUOUSLY, ALTHOUGH 
WATER 1S FLOWING IN AT ONE SIDE AND OUTAT THE OTHER,IN A.SIMILAR 
WAY, WHEN A LIVING CREATURE EATS FOOD, SOME OF THE MATERIAL OF 
THIS FOOD iS BUILT INTO THE STRUCTURE OF THE LIVING CREATURE TO REPLACE 
THE DEAD CELLS THAT THE CREATURE RIDS ITSELF OF. 
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things seem to have the ability to resist decay. Non-living things seem always 
to tend to change from the more highly-arranged state to the less highly- 
arranged—a house of cards will fall down by itself, but if you throw a pack 


of cards into the air, you would be surprised if it fell down as a house of cards ! 
On the other hand, the pattern or structure of a living thing seems to remain, 
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made is being constantly replaced—yet he remains recognisably the same 
human being. It is true that with the higher forms of life, individuals must 
die; but part of the pattern or structure which makes a Man recognisably 
himself lives on in his children. This is more clearly shown in a simple, single 
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whirlpool, and out of the other; yet the pattern of the whirlpool remains. 
Of course, the comparison is only superficial, for the structure of the whirlpool 
is maintained by forces outside it-the play of wind on water, and the distri- 
bution of rock--while a living thing has within its own make-up this ability 
to keep its structure while the material of which it is made changes. How 
it does this is a topic for next week's article. 
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celled creature such as the amoeba — a microscopic living form which lives in 
pond-water. An amoeba reproduces itself simply by dividing into two smaller 
amoebz, which then grow to full size exactly like the original one. While an 
amoeba may be killed by adverse circumstances, given the right environment 
the amoeba is, in a real sense, “‘ eternal.” As an analogy to this property of 
living things, I have in mind a whirlpool. Water flows into one side of the 
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things seem to have the ability to resist decay. Non-living things seem always 
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arranged—a house of cards will fall down by itself, but if you throw a pack 
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HAVE never seen the Prints and Drawings 

Gallery at the British Museum so pleasantly 
animated as it was during a recent lunch-hour. 
The occasion?—the Exhibition of Forgeries and 
Deceptive Copies (the distinction is important) 
which is clearly fascinating everyone who can find 
time to linger amid its immense variety. 


There is pretty well everything there except 
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By FRANK DAVIS. SAS 


FINGS AIN’T ALWAYS WHAT THEY SEEM. 


comparing the two in a good light and can see 
very well for ourselves how close a gifted copyist 
can come both in spirit and detail to the great 
man; the real test of connoisseurship comes when 
one is faced by such a thing far away from the 
quiet of the museum department. There is no 
catalogue, but the pungent little introductory 
booklet is well worth reading, and there are very 
full explanations beside each exhibit. Perhaps 
because Central and South American antiquities 
are not very familiar to me I found the little group 
of forgeries from this part of the world especially 
attractive, and it is fascinating to learn that 
according to one authority “ about five thousand 
first-class forgeries are made every year in Mexico.”’ 


as the Van Meegeren Vermeers after the Second 
No Dossena is to be seen in the present show, 
presumably because none was available in this 
country—a pity because, not merely are they 
awful warnings, but by all accounts are remarkable 
works of art in their own right, their author 
apparently working and thinking and living at will 
in whatever century demanded of him—not 
making copies, but original works of art in the 
spirit of the past. As well perhaps to remind 
ourselves amid all these goings on that the young 
Michelangelo was not above sculpting a bogus 
Greek Cupid to sell to a stupid donkey of a 
cardinal—a man prepared to pay money for a fake 
but not for original work by the greatest genius 
of his age. 





fake furniture and Chinese painting; 
I think a few more bogus European 
paintings would be welcome and 
edifying, but there is so much which 
is less familiar that any complaints 
on that score would be impertinent. 
We have been wonderfully well 
served. The Department of Manu- 
scripts alone presents us with the 
“Report of Pontius Pilate,’’ the 
medieval MS. designed to supply 
details about Christ not to be found 
in the Scriptures: the famous “‘ Dona- 
tion of Constantine ’’ by which the 
Emperor is said to have bequeathed 
the Western World to the Pope; and 
the 9th-century ‘‘ False Decretals,” 
written to defend spiritual authority 
against the secular arm. These are 
famous documents, long since recog- 
nised as ingenious falsifications. More 
down to earth in the literal sense is 
the printed book of 1726 in which 
poor Dr. Beringer of Wurzburgh 
proved that fossils were mere sports 
of nature, illustrating his theory with 
bogus fossils obligingly planted in the 
neighbouring hills by his ingenious 
pupils; he spent the rest of his life trying to buy up 
every copy, but without success. This, of course, 
is the classic example of a joyous war against 
punditry which I take it we all applaud. 


We ought, I am sure, to disapprove of all the 
other far more wicked commercial rogueries 
revealed in this exhibition—all those impudent 
imitations of Canaletto drawings, of Peruvian pots, 
of Egyptian carvings, of rare coins, of precious 
porcelain which confront one at every turn, so 
that you find yourself on the way out looking 
round corners expecting to see some jovial un- 
inhibited scamp prowling around hoping to find a 
nice man with .a kind face upon whom he can 
unload the Crown Jewels. I repeat, we ought to 
disapprove—and yet we don’t, for these gentry, 
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so many of them so exceptionally able, have been 
so ingenious that we catch ourselves cheering them 
on instead of dialing 999. 


In addition to the deliberate imitations made 
of malice aforethought for gain, there are numerous 
others which were originally the work of gifted 
admirers, and these seem to me far more dangerous 
—particularly the imitations of Turner water- 
colours painted by so many competent artists, 
urged on by Ruskin; these are copies made in 
complete good faith, but they occasionally come 
on the market. Together with many other imita- 
tions of drawings, they are shown next to the 
originals so that we have the great advantage of 


STREET AND OLD ST. PAUL'’S—BY CAPTAIN JOHN EYRE. 
THERE IS EVERY REASON TO BELIEVE THE DRAWING BASED ENTIRELY ON FICTION. 
19TH CENTURY—BY A MAN WHO SEEMS TO HAVE BEEN A FRUSTRATED ARCHITECT. 





A JEU D'ESPRIT WHICH BENJAMIN WILSON PASSED OFF AS A REMBRANDT ETCHING IN 1751, AND 
ON WHICH HE INSCRIBED HIS TRIUMPH OVER THE CONNOISSEURS. 
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We are also warned that something of the same 
sort is beginning with African art as the result of 
recent astronomical auction-room prices. 


Corot, as I think everyone knows, has always 
been a popular subject for the forger; not only 
that, he was so kindly a man that he not infre- 
quently added his own signature to the work of 
others in order to help them. A group of drawings 
purporting to be by him, and long since discredited, 
is well worth careful study. They are part of a 
large collection gathered together by the eccentric 
Dr. Jousseaume, who had a grudge against the 
French National Museums. It is suggested that 
he hoped by means of this collection in some 
unspecified manner to get his own back on those 
hated institutions. However, after his death in 1923 
they were brought 
to England and 
dispersed, and 
many may yet 
come on to the 
market. Thereare, 
of course, in addi- 
tion to such minor 
things, certain 
well-loved trusty 
old favourites, 
suchas the 5thcen- 
tury B.c, Etruscan 
sarcophagus, long 
i the pride of the 

<= Museum until it 
turned out to have 
been made by two 
bright Italians in 
about 1880, and the admirable marble portrait head 
of Julius Cesar which, in my youth if my memory 
is correct, used to stand in a place of honour at 
the entrance to the Reading Room. It had been 
acquired in 1818 and has been reproduced in every 
history book since then as an authentic contem- 
porary portrait. It is still not withuut honour, 
but is now admired as a fascinating and fanciful 
18th-century essay in imaginative portraiture. 
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I believe 1 am correct in asserting that neither 
the British Museum nor the Victoria and Albert 
acquired any work by that marvellous forger 
Dossena, whose Greek and Renaissance sculptures 
after the First World War became as notorious 


IN FACT EYRE NEVER EXISTED, AND 


It so happens that the day thi: 
exhibition opened a book translate! 
from the German and entitled ‘ 3000 
Years of Deception in Art and 
Antiques’ *appeared on my table—a 
work of enormous industry by Frank 
Arnau which I should like to be able 
to praise wholeheartedly, for it con- 
tains a great deal of information not 
easy to come by. Unfortunately, the 
author appears to class such a thing 
as the copy by Rubens of Titian’s 
“Adoration of Venus’”’ as just a 
forgery instead of a compliment by 
one great master to another, which 
inevitably renders his judgment sus- 
pect in other matters. Nor is he by 
any means beyond reproach in 
questions of fact: this is how he refers 
to the Elgin Marbles: ‘“‘ The name 
Duveen has won an abiding place in 
the world of art. His memory 
survives if only because of the 
unique collection of ancient sculp- 
tures from the school of Pheidias 
and the Parthenon at Athens which 
he presented to the British Museum, where they 
are concentrated in three rooms of their own "’! 
After this nonsense one is tempted to write off 
every other page as equally absurd. That would 
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A FAKE STUDY OF WATTEAU FIGURES, IN PART BASED 

ON A KNOWN STUDY OF A GUITAR-PLAYER. THE EXHIBI- 

TION OF FORGERIES AND DECEPTIVE COPIES AT THE 

BRITISH MUSEUM WAS COMPREHENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED 
IN OUR ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 4. 


be grossly unfair. There are careful documented 
accounts of recent scandals—for example, the 
Dossena case, the Van Gogh forgeries by Wacker, 
the extraordinary Van Meegeren story, the Lubeck 
forgeries. These are very well worth reading, and 
so is the chapter dealing with the forger’s methods, 
clearly the result of lengthy research. A book to 
be welcomed, but with two faint cheers only, not 
three hearty ones. 


*“ Three Thousand Years of Deception in Art and 
Antiques.” By Frank Arnau. Translated by J. Maxwell 
Brownjohn. Illustrated. (Jonathan Cape; 35s.) 
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“ BRECKNOCK,” BY JOHN SELL COTMAN (1782-1842): BASED ON A SKETCH MADE IN 1801. 
(Water-colour ; 14 by 21} ins.) (Lent by Sir Edmund Bacon, Bart.) 
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“ RIVER SCENE,” BY GEORGE VINCENT (1795-c. 1831): A DECORATIVE LANDSCAPE SIGNED AND 


DATED 1823. (Oil on panel; 10} by 14} ins.) (Lent by R. W. Ketton-Cremer, Esq.) 


“ LANDSCAPE WITH POLLARDS,” BY JOHN MIDDLETON (1827-1856): AN UNFINISHED WORK. 
(Oil on canvas; 19} by 234 ins.) (Lent by the Castle Museum, Norwich.) 


The remarkable flourishing of English landscape painting in and around 
Norwich during the early years of the last century is honoured in an exhibition 
at the Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester, until March 11. The ‘ Norwich 
School,” as the painters who contributed to this movement are generally called, 
includes two big names in English art—John Crome and John Sell Cotman, 
and a number of less important but still fine artists, such as Stark, Vincent, 
the younger Crome, the younger Cotmans, Thirtle, Stannard and Middleton. 
It was a style of landscape that arose out of the prevailing interest in Dutch 
pictures. Crome, for example, often thought of as the founder of the school, 
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LOAN EXHIBITION IN MANCHESTER. 


“FROM MY FATHER’S HOUSE AT THORPE,” ALSO BY COTMAN: DATED 1842, THE YEAR HE DIED. 
(Oil on canvas; 27 by 36} ins.) (Lent by the Castle Museum, Norwich.) 


“ HOUSES AND WHERRIES ON THE WENSUM, NORWICH,” BY JOHN CROME (1768-1821). 
(Water-colour; 11} by 15§ ins.) (From the Whitworth Art Gallery Collection.) 


“THE RETURN OF THE FLOCK,” BY JOHN CROME, VIRTUALLY FOUNDER OF THE NORWICH SCHOOL. 


(Oil on canvas; 20 by 26 ins.) (Lent by the Viscount Mackintosh of Halifax.) 


collected Dutch paintings, as did many of his patrons—the wealthy Norfolk 
gentry of the day. It was through Crome that the Norwich Society of Artists 
was founded in 1803, and two years later it held its first exhibition in Norwich. 
Cotman, the other great figure, is rather less easy to identify clearly with 
Norwich, for he spent many of his early and later years in London, and a number 
of his intermediate ones in Great Yarmouth. In fact probably his finest land- 
scape work was done late in life when, as a Professor of Drawing in London, 
he paid visits to his native county and developed a lyrical, richly colourful 
style in which to express his deep love of it. 
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HEN I receive 
a bulb cata- 
logue I am apt to 
skip the major sec- 
tions, which one 
knows almost by 
heart, the border 
tulips, the daffodils, 
the hyacinths, 
pleasant and desir- 
able though they all are, and turn at once to the 
last few pages where one can usually find a sort of 
miscellaneous section dealing with bulbs of plants 
which not everyone grows. This is not for snobbish 
reasons, but because it is in that section where you 
find bulbous plants which have not as yet received 
much attention from the plant-breeders and which 
retain a great deal of their original simplicity and 
distinction. I admire the work of the plant- 
breeders, but it cannot be denied, as I have said 
before, that it has, in many cases, gone too 
far. The enormous daffodils, for example, in 
hundreds of varieties, now available to the 
gardener, are magnificent flowers, especially 
for the house; but are they really as attractive 
as, for instance, Narcissus triandrus? Do 
they really look as well, in a garden of normal 
size, as N. pseudonarcissus, our own wild 
daffodil of the Lake District and a few other 
favoured places ? 














I have been, belatedly, but not too late, 
planting one or two bulbous species in the new 
garden, as we clear planting space and while 
we watch for the spears of different forms, 
different greens, which are making their 
appearance above the soil every day, and there- 
by advising us that we already have a pretty 
strong establishment of spring bulb flowers 
and need only wait to see what they are. 


One of the bulb flowers whose neglect is, 
since I first saw it and announced the fact 
rather excitedly on this page, incomprehen- 
sible to me, is Camassia cusickii. The bulbs 
themselves are a pleasure to handle, huge 
things, weighing up to half a pound each, 
although, as a rule, rather less than that. 
These bulbs should be planted in November 
or thereabouts, but they can certainly be 
planted later; mine did not go in until January. 
They were planted 3 ins. deep in a mixed 
border of shrubs, bulbs and a few herbaceous 
perennials, and at the time of planting they 
already had long, firm white shoots. But 
these are already, less than a month later, 
showing green tips above the soil. 


This species of camassia produces a large 
number of long, glaucous, wavy leaves about 
1 ft. to 18 ins. long and at the centre of this 
mass of foliage a long sturdy stem which 
may reach 3 ft. and will be covered 
for a great part of its length with pale or 
lavender blue flowers about 14 in. in dia- 
meter. There may be as many as 100 of these. 
A stately and very beautiful plant, so that 
gardeners familiar only with C. esculenta, itself 
well worth growing, are apt to be amazed at its 
quality. One of the reasons for its relative un- 
popularity may be that its bulbs, like those of the 
whole genus, do not increase by offsets. However, 
camassias set seed and ripen it and, I am told, 
though I have not yet tried it, that the seeds sown 
out of doors germinate readily and although 
seedlings take four years to flower, this is a cheap 
and easy way of getting large numbers of the 
plants. 


Comparable for stateliness and distinction with 
C. cusickii, but flowering in later summer or early 
autumn instead of in the spring and early summer, 
is that mysteriously neglected beauty, galtonia. 


NOT SO COMMON. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 





I have mentioned it once before on this page, but 
as hyacinthus; whereas it seems that galtonia is 
the correct name of the genus which is very closely 
related to the hyacinths. Indeed, in flower 
G. candicans looks like nothing so much as a 
gigantic white bluebell. The long, narrow leaves 
bend gracefully outwards, and from their midst 
rises a stem to between 3 and 4 ft. topped by a 
raceme 1 ft. long of pure white bluebell flowers, 
each well over 1 in. long, and fragrant. The 
flowering stem of G. candicans may even attain 
to 6 ft., so that the bulbs should be planted well 
back in a mixed border, or a group of them may 
be planted alone, in grass. The genus is South 
African, like so many good garden plants, but it is 
perfectly hardy. Whether the bulbs increase by 





“THAT MYSTERIOUSLY NEGLECTED BEAUTY”: GALTONIA (FORMERLY 
HYACINTHUS) CANDICANS, WITH PURE WHITE “BLUEBELL” FLOWERS, 
EACH OVER 1 IN. LONG. THE STEM IS USUALLY ABOUT 4 FT. TALL. 
Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


offsets, I do not know, not having grown this plant 
long enough. (The R.H.S. Dictionary is silent 
on the subject.) But I have seen ripe seed capsules 
on plants in an English garden, so that propagation 
should not be impossible. The genus includes two 
other species, G. clavata, and G. princeps, neither as 
good as candicans. It is not necessary, or even 
desirable, to plant galtonia bulbs in the autumn; 
early spring is better, and, weather permitting, | 
shall plant mine in February in the new garden, 
putting the bulbs in twice as deep as in the case of 
C. cusickii and in places where they need never be 
disturbed again. 


A couple of years ago I planted, for the first 
time in my gardening life, bulbs of Erythronium 
dens-canis which, for some reason, are known as 
dog’s-tooth violets, which they do not in the least 
resemble. I was delighted with the result and 
this species, too, will have a place in the new 
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garden. Erythro- 
niums are rock- 
garden plants, but 
one good place for 
them is a_border- 
retaining stone wall, 
just between soil 
and stone. Or they 
can be naturalised, 
like hardy cycla- 
men, under a tree or shrub. Like the best of the 
cyclamen species, erythroniums have very ornamen- 
tal leaves, not, indeed, marbled with silver, but cur- 
iously and attractively blotched with brown. The 
flowers, more like cyclamen than violets, are either 
a curious pinkish-purple colour, or white, or both. 
The whole plant does not exceed 6 ins. in height. 
The bulbs do best if planted quite soon after 
flowering as the leaves begin to die and they should 
be set at least 3 ins. deep. As far as I know only 
the one, Old World, species, dens-canis, is 
available to gardeners, but there are other 
species, all of them North American: E. 
americanum has violet leaf-markings and 
yellow flowers; E. californicum, white and 
purple flowers, and there are others with yellow 
and orange, violet, lilac, and lavender flowers. 
I wonder when these will be offered to us for 
our gardens ? 














The root-stock of the genus ixia, which is 
of the iris family, is not a bulb but a corm. 
In at least one corner of the British Isles 
this South African beauty, the African corn 
lily, has gone wild, or at least naturalised itself 
quite happily. But this is a quite exceptionally 
favoured spot, and ixias are probably not 
perfectly hardy everywhere in Britain. The 
usual recommendation is to plant the corms 
in November and cover the place with bracken 
or some other warm litter as protection against 
really hard frosts. In the south-west this is 
not necessary. 


Ixias flower in June. They produce long 
narrow sword-like leaves and flower stems 
from 1 ft. to 18 ins. long; they are rather 
reminiscent of Kaffir lilies, but the colour 
range is much wider. Each flowering stem 
has a spike of from four to a dozen starry 
flowers in red, pink, orange, blue, yellow, 
almost all the colours of the rainbow. The 
colour depends on the species, but the species 
are so closely related that one does not buy 
the corms by species, with some exceptions, 
but simply as ixias. They are, by the way, 
relatively cheap. I have just looked them 
up in one well-known nurseryman’s list, and 
find them offered at 12s. a hundred. Onut- 
standing among the species is /. viridiflora, 
one of our rather few green-flowered plants. 
The flower spikes in this species are very well 
furnished, and as the numerous flowers, close- 
clustered, stand out well above the foliage, their 
greenness is far more striking than in the case of 
other green-flowered plants, especially if this species 
be planted with other, multi-coloured ixias. It is, 
however, not easy to get this one. 


To most gardeners, the name gladiolus means 
a huge, massive, florists’ flower, perhaps best 
relegated to the kitchen-garden for cutting, since 
it never looks well in a border. But what about the 
species gladioli ? These plants have a grace which 
the hybrids have lost, and look perfectly well 
among other plants in borders and shrubberies. 
A particularly easy one is the European G. 
byzantinus. Plant a few corms where they can 
remain undisturbed and form a clump; in a few 
years you will have every year a most impressive 
“ stand ”’ of tall, red flowers and enough new corms 
to create a score of fresh clumps. A most rewarding 
plant. 
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MR. R. E. SNAITH, HEADMASTER, CHATTING WITH THE HEAD BOY, J. D. BREEZE, WITH PREFECTS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


Colston’s is an independent boarding-school and was originally a charitable 
foundation. Founded in 1710 as “ Colston’s Hospital’ by Edward Colston, 
the great Bristol philanthropist, who was himself a governor of Christ’s 
Hospital, it was designed to provide for the clothing and education, with a 
view to apprenticeship, of ‘‘ one hundred poor boys.’’ The first home of the 
School was in Colston’s “ great house in St. Augustine’s Back,”’ which stood 
on the site of the present Colston Hall, and the intention of the endowment 
was maintained, without serious modification, for about a century and a half. 
It was then decided to find a new site for the School more remote from the 
heart of a great industrial city, and the School moved to its present quarters, 


in Stapleton, in 1861. Very shortly after this date the Governors of the School 
decided to admit fee-paying pupils, with the ultimate result that the Founda- 
tion Scholars, whose education is covered by the income of the endowment, 
now form a small but honoured minority of the School. Colston was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Merchant Venturers, whose prominent réle in the history 
of Bristol has extended over a life of more than four centuries. He made 
the Society his Trustees for the School which he had endowed, so that the 
connection between the School and the Society has always been a close one. 
It is a connection of which the School has much reason to be grateful. It 
has reason to be grateful also to the Old Colstonian Society, [Continued overleaf. 


Photograph specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency Lid. 
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MR. J. L. O’KILL, DIRECTOR OF MUSIC, CONDUCTING A SENIOR CHAMBER GROUP IN THE NEW MUSIC 
ROOM. CHORAL MUSIC FLOURISHES AND THE CHOIR CONCERT IS AN ANNUAL EVENT. 


READY FOR THE FRAY: LEADERS OF DIFFERENT HOUSE SIDES, HAVING SIGNED FOR 
THEIR FOOTBALLS, LEAVING FOR THE FIELD. THERE ARE SIX SENIOR HOUSES. 


a 
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MR. D. BAKER TAKING A Vith FORM LATIN CLASS IN THE 1910 MEMORIAL LIBRARY. THE 


WITH THE NEW MUSIC ROOM IN THE BACKGROUND: SOME STUDENTS OF THE HUMAN SCHOOL IS NOW UNDERGOING LARGE-SCALE IMPROVEMENTS AND EXTENSIONS. 


FIGURE DRAWING ONE OF THEIR FELLOW-MEN, WITH MR. G. BAXTER IN CHARGE. 


LEARNING ALL ABOUT FIORDS: A SCENE FROM A Vth FORM GEOGRAPHY LESSON UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. 

W. P.Q. FEINER. FELL-WALKING AT EASTER AND SKI-ING AT CHRISTMAS HAVE BECOME POPULAR ACTIVITIES. 

Continued.} one of the oldest of its kind in the country, who rank second only to the 

Merchant Venturers as benefactors of the School. Among the many interesting 

traditional observances which are naturally to be found in an old school, one may, 

perhaps, single out the ceremonial accompanying of the Merchant Venturers to their 

Charter Day service on November 10, when the School, as a. whole, forms a guard of 

honour for the Society, and after which the boys each receive a bun and a shilling. 

Another such tradition, dating from before Colston’s death, is the attendance of the School AND A MORE PHYSICALLY STRENUOUS SIDE OF SCHOOL LIFE: SOME JUNIOR BOYS 

at the service held in the Cathedral on his birthday. For this [Continued above, right. PERFORMING FEATS OF AGILITY UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MAJOR C. N. CREEK. 
Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrat 
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€HAMBER MUSIC TO GYMNASTICS. 
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MR. J. D. BARKER, SECOND MASTER, DISCUSSING DISTILLATION APPARATUS WITH SOME OF THE 
SECOND-YEAR CLASS. AN ADDITIONAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY IS TO BE BUILT NEXT SUMMER 





A POPULAR PART OF THE SCHOOL: A VIEW OF THE 
ATTRACTIVE TUCK SHOP AND PAVILION. THE SCHOOL 
AND ITS PLAYING-FIELDS OVERLOOK BRISTOL. 


Continued.| they accompany the Dolphin Society, 
one of the philanthropic societies founded in 
Colston’s memory, and on this occasion, too, the 
boys receive ‘‘ Colston shillings.’’ (Under the 
terms of the original endowment it was laid 
down that the School must be a strictly Church of 
England Foundation, and though this has been 
modified, in the sense that membership of the 
Church of England is not a condition of entry, 
the School remains predominantly a Church of 
England school. Although the boarders of the 
Upper School all live in one central building, 
which makes for economy in overhead charges, 
the School is run on the customary House 
system. The main school games are Rugby foot- 
ball and cricket, and though the School has 
produced no outstanding cricketer it has three 
International Rugger players to its credit. It 
is fortunate in being placed in the midst of its 
own games fields, which occupy high ground 
overlooking Bristol and form a delightful setting 
for the dignified architecture of the 18th century. 
They have recently been remodelled as a 
memorial to those Old Boys [Continued overleaf. 


IN THE FINELY-PANELLED HALL: THE SCENE JUST BEFORE DINNER. THE SCHOOL MOVED TO STAPLETON IN 
1861, BUT COLSTON’S PORTRAIT HAS HUNG IN THE SCHOOL’S “ GREAT HALL" SINCE 1710. 





THE SCHOOL CADET CORPS WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1915 AND NOW NUMBERS 1650. A CUP OF TEA BEFORE BEDTIME. SEEN HERE ARE SOME SENIOR BOYS WITH MR. BARKER, SECOND 
IT IS VOLUNTARY, AND THE BAND IS LARGELY SELF-TAUGHT. MASTER. AT THESE SESSIONS MANY OF THE PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION COME UNDER DISCUSSION. 


London News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency Ltd. 
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COLSTON’S SCHOOL: SCENES AND 
CELEBRATIONS AT A BRISTOL SCHOOL. 
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(Left.) 23 wae 2 “ _ 
THE LESSON BEING a ny ee 
READ IN THE OLD 
SCHOOL CHAPEL. 
MANY INTERESTING 
TRADITIONS ARE OB- 
SERVED, INCLUDING 
THE CEREMONIAL 
ACCOMPANYING OF 
THE MERCHANT 
VENTURERS TO 
THEIR CHARTER DAY 
SERVICE. 


(Right.) 

TIME FOR COFFEE— 
AND LISTENING-IN: 
TWO SIXTH-FORMERS 
RELAXING IN THEIR 
STUDY, IN BEAUFORT. 
THE SCHOOL WAS 
FOUNDED IN 1710 AS 
COLSTON’'S HOSPITAL 
BY THE GREAT 
BRISTOL PHILAN- 

THROPIST. 


SOME OF THE DAY BOYS LEAVING THE NEW DAY ROOMS, COMPLETED IN 1957. THERE ARE 
235 BOARDERS AND 152 DAY BOYS AT THE SCHOOL. 


AN INDUSTRIOUS SCENE IN THE WOODWORKING ROOM. THE HISTORY OF THE 
SCHOOL HAS BEEN CLOSELY LINKED WITH BRISTOL FOR OVER 200 YEARS. 
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LEAVING EMANUEL CHURCH, CLIFTON, FOR THE MERCHANT VENTURERS HALL—TO RECEIVE A SCENE FRO EBRA VEMB. WHEN JUNIOR OLD BOYS ALSO 
M CELEBRATIONS ON NOVEMBER 10, 
A BUN AND A SHILLING. EDWARD COLSTON WAS A MEMBER OF THE MERCHANT VENTURE ° ae S aS A 
RS. RECEIVE A LARGE BUN AND A SHILLING—THANKS TO EDWARD COLSTON. 


Continued.} who fell in the Second World War. In the near future, through 75, to i : Ae ’ 

the generosity of the Society of Merchant Venturers, it is expected that cae age a mn yang ‘Of (open <e7.000 bh of “ ss sch ool 

will be an addition to the playing-fields almost equal in area to those already and the work on additional laboratories classrooms Ps sic bl Piggy 

existing. In 1960 Colston’s celebrated the 250th anniversary of its founda- improvements is now being carried out. In this meensinaetie th + nt 

tion, and the occasion was deemed appropriate for launching an appeal for has been the Chairman of the Governors, Mr. Victor F Eberle M CMA. "iad 
’ ° . » M.U., MLA, 


Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency Ltd. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 86: SEE ME DANCE THE POLKA! 


























A DANCING CAMEL PERFORMING TO THE SOUND OF DRUM AND BAGPIPES AT THE LAHORE HORSE AND CATTLE SHOW. 


This dancing camei was one of the sights seen by the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh at the Lahore Horse and Cattle Show which was held in the Army 
Stadium on February 11. Last week for our ‘‘ Unusual Photograph ’’ we showed 
a hard-working Indian camel in the desert; here we show a more sophisticated 
beast from Pakistan, a Nijinsky of his kind. His master seems to be putting 
it through its paces by a sort of puppetry, pulling the ropes attached to its bit. 
Sir F. Palgrave has said of the camel that ‘‘He is from first to last an 


undomesticated and savage animal rendered serviceable by stupidity alone, 
without much skill on his master’s part or any co-operation on his own, save 
that of an extreme passiveness. Neither attachment nor even habit impress 
him; never tame, though not wide-awake enough to be exactly wild.”” This 
animal, sensitive to music, graceful in its performance and obedient to its 
master’s will, would scarcely seem to bear that out—but perhaps it is one of 
those exceptions which prove the rule. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 

















PECULIARITY of the deer family is that the 
males wear antlers. The rule is not invariable 
because in a few, such as the musk deer, neither 
male nor female has them. At the other end of 
the scale we have the reindeer and caribou which 
differ from all other members of the family in 
that both male and female have antlers, those of 
the female being more slender. Even the tiny 
pudu of Chile, the smallest of all deer, standing 
only 15 ins, at the shoulder, has small spikes that 
qualify as antlers. 

A peculiarity of antlers, as contrasted with 
horns, is that they are shed each year, in spring, 
and a new set is grown some time later. Small 
velvety knobs arise just above and 
behind the eye, on bony stumps, or 
pedicles, on the frontal bones. The 
skin of these knobs is richly supplied 
with blood vessels, and beneath it 
the bony material is laid down as the 
antlers grow rapidly in length. During 
this period, the stags or bucks are 
said to be in velvet. When the 
antlers have reached full growth for 
that year the velvet peels, the deer 
assisting this by rubbing their 
antlers against hard surfaces, such 
as the trunks and branches of trees, 
until the antlers are clean. 

There is something rather waste- 
ful about the whole business. Bone- 
formation requires calcium, and the 
stag or buck must take a large 
quantity into its body through the 
mouth and stomach. It must then 
be transported in the bloodstream 
and laid down on the pedicles to be 
built up into the, often, massive 
antlers. Soon after the antlers have 
reached their prime, within a matter 
of months, they are cast off and soon 
the foundations of a new set are laid 
down. 

The drain on the stag’s body must 
be enormous, and this is evidenced 
by the irritable state of the stags while 
new antlers are growing. They seem 
to be distressed in much the same way 
as a baby cutting its teeth, although 
they show their distress in a different 
way. Even without this, the business 
of growing proud antlers only to 
throw them off seems comparable 
with paying men to dig holes and 
fill them in again as a cure for 
unemployment. 

Whatever else one may say in 
criticism of the living world, there 
are remarkably few instances of waste. 
Some processes may appear wasteful, 
yet further investigation usually 
shows that they are not, and in 
considering living processes it is 
usual to start with the assumption 
that everything has a function to 
serve. 

Several suggestions have been 
made about the function of antlers. 
One is that they are used as weapons. 
Another, that they protect the stag 
from being injured by branches when 
he is running through a forest. A 
third is that the antlers are male 
adornments that charm the eye of 
the female deer, called hinds or 
does, according to the species under 
consideration. 

Deer are, as a whole, inoffensive. They depend 
on speed for safety, but those that are known to 
stand and fight a natural enemy, or fight when 
cornered, do so by rearing up and striking with 
their hoofs. This is just as well because for part 
of the year they are without antlers, and for 
another part, while in velvet, the antlers are too 
sensitive to use roughly, in combat. So we find 
that if antlers are used at all as weapons it is 
between stag and stag, and buck and buck, when 
fighting during the breeding season. But even 
that is doubtful. 

There have been romantic accounts of fighting 
between stags at such times, but it amounts to 
little more than “ sparring delicately with their 
antlers,”’ or prodding each other in the ribs or the 
rump with them, the imagination of the human 

observer supplying much of the rest. What is 
more certain is that when the clash between 
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DO DEER CHEW ANTLERS? 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


opponents does take place it is a clash of fore- 
heads. The tines of the antlers sometimes cause 
injury, but this is usually accidental. Even more 
rarely, the antlers may become locked and the 
two protagonists meet their death because they 
cannot disentangle them. For the most part, 
fights between stags amount to exchanging blows 
with the forehead, fearsome to the human observer 
to see and to hear, but apparently doing little harm 
totherival deer, except toexhaust them temporarily. 





A STAG PARTY! A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT WOBURN TOWARDS THE END OF JUNE LAST YEAR 4 
SHOWING A GROUP OF RED STAGS IN VELVET. AT THIS TIME THEY LIVE APART. FROM THE HINDS, on it. One is that although I 
AND ARE IRRITABLE, RATHER LIKE CHILDREN WHEN THEY ARE CUTTING TEETH. DR. BURTON 


DISCUSSES THE ROLE PLAYED BY DEER’S ANTLERS. 





A RED STAG IN VELVET. STAGS ARE SAID TO BE IN VELVET WHILE THE GROWTH OF NEW 
ANTLERS IS STILL PROCEEDING. THEY CONSIST OF BONE, LAID DOWN WITHIN A SKIN RICHLY bones of other deer, even a 


SUPPLIED WITH BLOOD VESSELS. (Photographs by Jane Burton.) 


The value of the antlers, as offensive weapons, 
can be epitomised in the words of F. Fraser Dar- 
ling regarding the red deer that ‘‘a heavy and 
numerously pointed pair of antlers is a handicap 
to the animal rather than a help in fighting, and 
it is doubtful whether such a head is much of an 
intimidation, for a ‘switch-horned’ stag is a 
powerful antagonist and a hummel or hornless 
stag is often a master stag.”’ 

The idea of antlers protecting the body from 
branches springs from the stag putting back its 
head to lay the antlers either side of the shoulders. 
This is more to get them out of the way of 
branches than anything else. 

This brings us to the third point, that fine 
antlers bring success in love-making. Again the 
hummel gives us a clue, for this antler-less stag 
is not only a successful leader of stags but usually 
gets the biggest harems of hinds. To suppose, as 





is sometimes done, that the hinds appreciate 
antlers zsthetically is to credit them with qualities 
more appropriate to the human race. Whether 
they do so or not will probably never be known. 
All we can know is that antlers seem to have had 
a peculiar attraction for men since very early 
times. From as far back as the Middle Stone Age 
we know that antler bone was used for a wide 
variety of implements and that caps of deer skulls 
with part of the antlers attached must have been 
used on ceremonial occasions. This, in some form 
or another, has continued down through the ages, 
as exemplified in the Dance of the Deermen at 
Abbots Bromley, in Staffordshire. The use of 
antlers as trophies hung on walls 
goes back many centuries. One of 
the commonest sights is a pair of 
antlers hung on the wall of a house 
or outhouse. 

Once, when walking through a 
park containing a herd of fallow 
deer, I was suddenly impelled to 
look for antlers, with no _ other 
purpose than to follow this primitive 
but harmless desire to possess 
them. It was not long after the 
time when the antlers would have 
been shed, but although I quartered 
the ground thoroughly I found 
only one antler, and that was 
half-eaten. 

And this brings me to a question 
raised recently by an archzologist 
in Australia. He points out that 
“the books say that as few antlers 
are ever found, they are thought 
to be eaten by the deer soon after 
being shed.”’ Then he asks whether 
I have any ideas on the subject. 

I have only two first-hand ideas 


have looked for antlers on several 
occasions I have only once found 
one, as already described. The 
second is that whatever had chewed 
that antler must have had broad- 
crowned teeth, very different from 
the gnawing teeth of rodents and 
the shearing teeth of carnivores, 
the usual culprits. On enquiring 
round I found that everybody I 
could question was in the same 
position: that they took it for 
granted that deer ate the antlers, 
for the same two reasons I had. 
One result of my enquiry was that 
I was referred to ‘A Naturalist 
on Rona”’ (page 114), by F. Fraser 
Darling, who tells of stags of red 
deer not only eating the velvet 
when it has been cast but also 
chewing the antlers when they 
are shed “working from _ points 
to butts, and in a few weeks’ time 
only the coronets and the inch or 
two of shaft above them littered 
the hillside.”’ 

The same author adds that 
it is not uncommon to see a hind 
chewing the points of a  stag’s 
antlers while they are still attached 
to the brow. More surprising, he 
tells of stags chewing the carcases 
of rabbits, dead frogs, whitened 


bone-handled knife left stuck in 
the ground. 

To make his account more convincing he 
describes how the antler or the bone is taken 
between the hard, toothless pad of the upper jaw 
and the incisors of the lower jaw. The lower jaw 
is then rotated from side to side, rotating the 
antler or bone to and fro. During the operation 
the neck is stretched forward, the muzzle held 
forward and upward, and eyes half-closed. The 
chewing may go on for an hour or more while 
the animal seems abstracted. 

For the stag to take in calcium, lay it down as 
antlers, cast these and eat them merely to get 
calcium for the next set does not make sense. If, 
however, the hinds also chew antlers, then there 
is reason in it. The stags, fewer in number than 
the hinds, through their antlers, act as converters 
which lay by a ready store of calcium for the 
hinds, so much in need of it for building the bones 
of their offspring. 
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A NOTED BUSINESSMAN: THE LATE 
MR. COMAR WILSON. 
Mr. Comar Wilson, who died on 
February 14 at the age of fifty- 
seven, had been a director of Anglo 
American Corporation of South 
Africa since 1939. He had been 
associated with the Anglo Ameri- 
can and De Beers Grou for 


nearly forty years except for his 
service in the last war when he 
was captured at Tobruk. 


LATE GENERAL SIR B. PAGET. 
General Sir Bernard Paget, who 
was well known for the great part 
he played in training the British 
Army during the last war, died at 
his home in Hampshire on 
February 16 at the age of seventy- 
three. He was in command at the 
withdrawal of the British forces 
from Aandalsnes in Norway in 
1940. 
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My. 
AN ACCOMPLISHED SOLDIER: THE 4 A MINING ENGINEER: THE LATE 


SIR CHARLES REID. 
Sir Charles Reid, the mining 
engineer, who began his career in 
a pit and rose to become general 
manager of a coal company and a 
member of the National Coal 
Board, died at Eastbourne on 
February 19 at the age of eighty- 
two. He resigned from the 
National Coal Board in 1948 
saying he had no confidence in it. 





(Left.) 
TO RETIRE AS BISHOP 
OF LONDON: DR. 
MONTGOMERY CAMP- 

























BELL. 
Dr. Montgomery 
Campbell, who is 


seventy-three, has 
been Bishop of 
London since 1956, 
and is to retire at the 
end of July. He was 
Bishop of Willesden, 
1940 to 1942, and 
Bishop of Kensington, 
1942 to 1949. He 
became Bishop of 
Guildford in 1949. He 
was a parish priest 
in the London Diocese 
for over forty years. 





(Right.) 

TO BE VICE-CHANCEL- 
LOR OF YORK UNIVER- 
SITY: LORD JAMES OF 

RUSHOLME. 

Lord James of Rus- 
holme, High Master 
of Manchester Gram- 
mar School since 
1945, has been ap- 
pointed the first Vice- 
Chancellor of the 
University of York. 
He will take up his 
duties early in 1962. 
Educated at Taun- 
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A POPULAR ENTERTAINER: THE 
LATE MR. ALBERT WHELAN. 
Mr. Albert Whelan died in London 
on February 19 at the age of 
eighty-five. He was born in 
Australia, where his natural gift 
for entertaining was discovered 
during the 1894 gold rush. He 
came to London to make his first 
appearance in 1901. He became 
very well known on the music 
halls and later on the radio. 
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OXFORD PROFESSOR OF POETRY: 
MR. ROBERT GRAVES. 
Mr. Robert Graves, who is one of 


fessor of Poetry at Oxford on 

February 16, thus defeating Miss 

Helen Gardner, Dr. F. R. vis 

and Miss Enid Starkie who were 

the other candidates. Mr. Graves 

polled half the total votes cast 
in the election. 
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(Right. ; 
A FORMER MASTER 
OF TRINITY HALL, 
CAMBRIDGE: THE 
LATE PROF. DEAN. ) 
Professor H. R. Dean, 
Professor of Patho- 
logy at Cambridge 
and formerly Master 
of Trinity Hall, died 
on February 13. 
Educated at Sher- 
borne, New College, 
Oxford, and St. 
Thomas's Hospital, 
he became Professor 
of Pathology at Shef- 
field and later Dean 
of the Medical School 
at Manchester Uni- 
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TO COMMAND THE U.S. 
DEPOT SHIP IN SCOT- 
LAND: CAPTAIN R. B. 


— 


ing 
United States Navy 
} depot ship Proteus 
(9700 tons) which is 
shortly to take up 
anchorage at Holy 
Loch in the Clyde. 
It will serve as a 
nuclear submarine 


ee 


ton’s School, South- 
ampton, and the 
Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, he has taught at 
Winchester. 
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Authorised Version. 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AT A com- 
MEMORATION OF THE PUBLICATION OF 
At a reception in Stationers’ Hall on February 16, both Mr. Macmillanand {| 
Dr. Fisher spoke on the 350th anniversary of the publication of the | 
A message from the Queen was 





THE AUTHORISED VERSION. 


also read. 
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depot ship, and will 
mot be equipped to 
service nuclear war- 
heads and will not 
have reserves of them. 
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AN R.A.F. APPOINTMENT: 

AIR COMMODORE JONES. 
Air Commodore Edward Gordon 
Jones has been appointed 
Officer Commanding, R.A.F., Ger- 
many (2nd Tactical Air Force) with 
the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal. 
He has been Assistant Chief of Staff 
(Intelligence) at Headquarters, Allied 
Air Forces, Central Europe, since 
June 1960. Previously he was 
Commandant at Brampton, Hunts. 
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LEAVING TO PRESENT HIS CREDENTIALS AT 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE: SENOR ALFREDO LEDESMA 
MALO, THE NEW ECUADOREAN AMBASSADOR. 
The new Ambassador from Ecuador is seen here 
with Sir Guy Salisbury-Jones, Marshal of the 
Diplomatic Corps. Sefior Alfredo Ledesma Malo 
presented his letters of credence on February 17. 


YY xaciep IN THE RECENT AIR DISASTER NEAR 


BRUSSELS: THE FAMOUS U.S. SKATING FAMILY OF 
VINSON-OWEN. 
Among the American’ skaters killed when a 
Boeing 707 crashed near Brussels on February 15 
were . Maribel Vinson-Owen (centre) with her 
daughters Laurence (left) and Maribel. 
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APPOINTED PRINCIPAL OF KEELE: ‘} 

DR. H. N. TAYLOR. ‘ 
Dr. Taylor is to be Principal of the 
University College of North Stafford- 
shire in succession to the late Sir 
George Barnes. Elected to a fellow- 
ship at Clare College, Cambridge, in 
1933, he was Treasurer of - the 
University, 1945-53. Since 1953 he 
had been Secretary-General of the 
Faculties. He is fifty-three and has 

great experience in education. 
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ROYAL AND DIPLOMATIC OCCASIONS; AND A COLLAPSIBLE SWIMMING-POOL. 


os 
« ‘ 


A SWIMMING-POOL FOR ANY SCHOOL PLAYGROUND: THIS FRAMEWORK CAN BE RAPIDLY ERECTED _.. TO FORM A BATH 20 FT. BY 10 FT. IN WHICH GROUPS OF TEN TO TWELVE CHILDREN 
AND LINED WITH A “HYDREX” CAN BE TAUGHT TO SWIM. IT HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY TESTED IN SOUTHAMPTON. 
P.V.C.COATED NYLON SHEET AND This ingenious device, the ‘‘ Cave-Southampton Teaching Bath,”’ which costs $167 15s. 
FILLED WITH WATER and which takes only about 15 minutes to erect and 30 minutes to empty and dismantle, 
a. is the obvious answer for swimming teachers in primary schools. 


AT ADMIRALTY HOUSE ON FEBRUARY 13: (L. TO R.) MR. 
KARAMANLIS, THE GREEK PREMIER, LADY DOROTHY 

MACMILLAN, MME. KARAMANLIS AND MR. MACMILLAN. THE AIRCRAFT TO THE AIRPORT BUILDINGS. 
On February 13, Mr. Karamanlis, accompanied by his wife, On February 10, a D.C.8 jet airliner of Japan Airlines touched down On February 16, the Queen Mother, as Chancellor of 
arrived for a three-day official visit to England and was at London Airport, the first time an aircraft of a Japanese airline London University, visited the School of Hygiene 
entertained to dinner at Admiralty House by the Prime has landed in this country. In June the line are to open a twice- and Tropical Medicine. On the previous day (see 
Minister the same evening. Official taiks followed next day. weekly plane service between Tokyo and London. The objects of below) she had paid a visit to the B.B.C. Television 
Captain Falls discusses the significance of the occasion on 


this first flight were training of crews and making preparations for centre and there watched the transmission of a 
page 294. the regular service. Various European offices are being opened. 


AFTER THE ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST JAPANESE AIRLINER AT LONDON: 


AT THE LONDON SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND TROPICAL 
A B.0.A.C. HOSTESS LEADING THREE JAPANESE AIR HOSTESSES FROM 


MEDICINE: THE QUEEN MOTHER BEING SHOWN A 
WATER PLANT WITH MOSQUITO LARVZ ON IT. 


AT THE 8.8.C. TELEVISION CENTRE: THE QUEEN MOTHER TALKING TO MR. RICHARD DIMBLEBY. 


THE QUEEN MOTHER TALKING TO MEMBERS OF THE CAST OF “OLIVER!”. ON THE RIGHT 
ON THE RIGHT IS NINETY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD MISS MAUD ANDERSON IN A WHEELCHAIR. 


(L. TO R.) ARE SIR RALPH RICHARDSON AND MR. PETER HALL. 
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TWO LARGE NEW LINERS; A NEW TANKER; AND A RESCUE AT SEA. 


SHOWING HER UNUSUAL FUNNELS: A DRAWING OF SS. FRANCE, NOW BEING BUILT AT 
ST. NAZAIRE, WHICH, IT IS CLAIMED, WILL BE THE LONGEST LINER IN THE WORLD. 
France, 68,000 tons, is being equipped with a design of funnels which blends with her gr 
length. Smoke will escape from funnel wings to avoid the of decks. She is teing 
built for the Havre-Southampton-New York service of French 


GETTING PREPARED FOR HER SEA AND SPEED TRIALS IN MARCH: THE NEW CANADIAN PACIFIC 
LINER, EMPRESS OF CANADA. 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE HAISBRO’ LIGHT-VESSEL, WHICH WAS SINKING, BEING TOWED 
TO SAFETY BY THE TRINITY HOUSE SHIP MERMAID. 

Stier being hated be 0 exllisien will the ctenates SOURIS 2) © EA SE Oe Srey a8 

the light-vessel Haisbro’ radioed she was sinking. The Trinity House ship Mermaid 
secured her alongside and towed her to Great Yarmouth. 


TOWED INTO DRY DOCK AT SWAN HUNTER’S, WALLSEND: EMPRESS OF CANADA, WHICH WAS 
— LAUNCHED LAST MAY BY MRS. DIEFENBAKER. THE LARGEST TANKER EVER BUILT ON MERSEYSIDE: mp ee hn y Pha TO HER 
Canada, 27,300 tons, is due to make her maiden voyage from Liverpool to Montreal MOORING PLACE AFTER HER LAUNCHING ON 
in Kpeil, Costing £8, 500,000, she is the biggest ger ship to be built on the Tyne for over fifty Built for Shell Tankers N.V. Rotterdam, Sepia has a deadweight of 65,000 tons. She 
years. She is Sak ere being towed to the onl ary dock on the Tyne which _ large enough to take was launched on February 17 and has an overall length of 817 ft. 9 ins. is seen 
her. She was built at Vickers-Armstrongs’ naval yard. here being towed to her mooring place escorted by tugs. 
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PROBING THE SEAS AND SKIES; A NEW 
BRIDGE; AND A “NOT GUILTY.” 
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CLEANING ONE OF LONDON’S FAVOURITE LAKES: WORKMEN REMOVING SOME OF THE MUD AND 
RUBBISH FROM THE DRAINED PART OF ST. JAMES’S PARK LAKE. 
Several years ago one part of St. James’s Park lake was drained and cleaned, but it is a long 
time since the part round Duck island was dealt with. This is now being done, and work was 
expected to last about a month. Thousands of roach were taken temporarily to Richmond Park. 
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ALL IN PREPARATION FOR A BRIDGE WHICH WILL CARRY A NEW MOTORWAY: AN ELABORATE MESH 

OF SCAFFOLDING SPANNING THE WENTBRIDGE VALLEY NEAR THE VILLAGE OF WENTBRIDGE, TO 

THE NORTH OF DONCASTER, IN THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. THE BRIDGE, OF PRE-STRESSED 
CONCRETE, SHOULD BE COMPLETED LATER THIS YEAR. 


? 


+ ’ r rv: r: poe Sot *, Son * Fe hom Fm * fe 1: oS ho ‘ 
EYES ON THE UNIVERSE: THE MULLARD RADIO ASTRONOMY OBSERVATORY, CAMBRIDGE, WHICH 
HAS ENABLED ITS DIRECTOR, PROFESSOR RYLE, TO MAKE HIS RECENT DISCOVERIES. 

On February 10, Professor M. Ryle, F.R.S., the Director of this observatory, announced that 4 





he and his scientific team are probing farther into space than it is possible to do with the biggest 
optical telescopes. His view of a changing universe has been widely publicised. 
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£766 OF COD IN ONE DAY: A PHENOMENAL CATCH MADE RECENTLY BY THIS ABERDEEN TRAWLER, 

GRAMPIAN GLEN, OWNED BY GEORGE CRAIG AND SONS OF ABERDEEN. IN TWO TRAWLS, OF 

2-HOUR AND TWO HOURS, THE CATCH AMOUNTED TO 158 CWT. LOCAL OBSERVERS ARE REPORTED 
TO HAVE SAID THEY HAVE NEVER KNOWN ONE LIKE IT. 


CLEARED OF MURDER: STAFF SERGEANT WILLIS EUGENE BOSHEARS, AGED TWENTY-NINE, 
OF THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, LEAVING COURT ON FEBRUARY 17—A FREE MAN. 
Staff Sergeant Boshears was acquitted at Chelmsford of the murder of Miss Jean Constable 
in his flat at Dunmow, Essex, on New Year’s Day. The girl’s body was found in a ditch. The 
accused had been an air gunner in Korea, and had nun forty-nine combat missions. Y 
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DIVERSE DEMONSTRATIONS: VIOLENT, FOR 
LUMUMBA; PEACEFUL, AGAINST POLARIS. 


- 


CARRYING BANNERS IN SEVERAL LANGUAGES—INCLUDING ENGLISH: PART OF THE CROWDS 
OF DEMONSTRATORS WHO PROTESTED IN MOSCOW OUTSIDE THE BELGIAN EMBASSY. 





=> 


A NEW FORM OF POLITICAL “ ACTIVITY " FOR LONDON: SOME OF ABOUT §000 PERSONS WHO 
SAT DOWN IN GREAT GEORGE STREET AS A PROTEST AGAINST THE POLARIS AGREEMENT. 


‘+ we . 
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CAIRO FIREMEN PUTTING OUT THE FLAMES IN THE BELGIAN EMBASSY, AFTER A CROWD 
OF DEMONSTRATORS HAD SET FIRE TO PARTS OF THE BUILDING. 


ag 


ram. 


PART OF THE HUGE CROWD WHICH DEMONSTRATED IN THE MARX ENGELS SQUARE IN BELGRADE THE 88-YEAR-OLD EARL RUSSELL (RIGHT), THE FAMOUS PHILOSOPHER, SITTING ON THE 

AND LATER BURNT FURNITURE FROM THE BELGIAN EMBASSY. PAVEMENT IN GREAT GEORGE STREET ON FEBRUARY 18, WITH HIS SUPPORTERS. 
The death of Mr. Lumumba was made the occasion in many cities throughout the world of In Victorian days, if ‘‘ Dombey and Son ”’ is to be believed, “‘ cold paving stone " was 
demonstrations usually outside the respective Belgian Embassy, the principal objects of abuse the rough-and-ready cure for infantile convulsions. On February 18 it was adopted 
being Belgium, “ colonialism " and . Hammarskjold. In some cities the mob forced their as a political tactic by the anti-nuclear civil disobedience committee headed by Ear! 
way into the embassies concerned and set fire to the furniture. In London, on February 19, Russell and Canon Collins and their followers. About 5000 persons in all sat down 
after speeches in Trafalgar Square, about 1000 demonstrators marched to Eaton Square on the pavement for several hours outside the Ministry of Defence, along Great George 

and there were some scuffies in the course of which twenty-nine arrests were made. Street and as far as Parliament Street. There were no disturbances. 
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: ao plump Jack, and banish all 

the world.’’ Not so. Lover of Fal- 
staff though I am, and as anybody must be, I 
find the Court scenes of “‘ Henry the Fourth, 
Part One ”’ as absorbing as the Tavern. If I were 
to keep a single passage above all others, it would 
be the colloquy between King Henry the Fourth 
and his son before the campaign against the rebels. 


This is the Admonition Scene, second of the 
third act. It begins properly when King and 
Prince are left alone, and Henry turns upon 
his son: 


I know not whether God will have it so 

For some displeasing service I have done, 
That, in his secret doom, out of my blood, 

He ‘ll breed revengement and a scourge for me. 


Through the years I have found this scene 
extraordinarily _ telling. I remember the 
excitement when I met it first, soon after 
hearing ‘“‘ Richard the Second.’’ The Deposition 
burned still in the mind. Now here was 
Bolingbroke, grown weary and disappointed, 
recalling “‘ the skipping King’ and seeing in 
his son an image of the past: 


For all the world 
As thou art to this hour was Richard then, 
When I from France set foot at Ravenspurgh, 
And even as I was then is Percy now. 


For no apparent reason—who decides 
these things?—the scene has been under- 
valued. It is supposed to be dull, and King 
Henry is often deemed a dull part, somebody 
whose scenes must snatch us every now and then 
from Falstaff and the Boar’s Head. 
I have always found the part 
absorbing; and memory offers a 
line of kings: Randle Ayrton, 
with the regional intonation 
that made ‘“ common-hackneyed 
in the eyes of men”’ so blistering; 
John Drinkwater, who was sadly 
underrated in what is known as 
“* Robey’s ‘ Henry the Fourth’ ”’; 
Nicholas Hannen, Harry Andrews, 
Eric Porter, John Carlin (at the 
Birmingham Repertory): I need 
not prolong the list. My object 
now is to show that Robert Harris, 
in the Old Vic revival of “ Henry 
the Fourth, Part One”’ stands 
royally among the kings. This is 
truly Bolingbroke, turned to a 
man shaken and wan with care, 
laden with conscience, still—when 
the need comes—resolute and brave, 
but a shadow of the “ silent king ” 
who sat in Westminster Hall while 
plume - plucked Richard talked 
himself towards death. 


Henry is made for an actor 
of eloquence; Robert Harris is the 
man. At first this monarch seems 
to move in thunder-light, above 
him an anvil of cloud. When he 
speaks as a father in the sudden 
“Not an eye but is a-weary of thy common 
sight Save mine, which hath desired to see thee 
more .. .,” Mr. Harris can move us deeply. 
Or move some of us, for in the background 
all the while is the judgment that this scene 
is dull, and that we ought to be getting on 
as soon as possible to “ Bardoulph, am I not 
fallen away vilely since this last action ? ”’ 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA”: 
TALKING TO IRAS (ANTHEA BOYLE). 


THE ACCUSATION OF THE KING (ROBERT HARRIS). 
LAND (MICHAEL MEACHAM) AND TO THE EXTREME LEFT IS SIR WALTER BLUNT (BRIAN HAWKSLEY). 


HEARD AT COURT. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


Britton’s Hotspur in the quick banter with his 
wife; John Stride’s Hal when he pauses coldly on 
‘I do, I will,”” and we know again that Falstaff 
is already rejected. 


There are some other felicities. But the per- 
formances, ever sharply intelligent, do lack the 
ultimate magnetism. Mr. Campbell, who has 
explored every cranny of Falstaff’s mind, cannot 
at once make us free of his discoveries. It is a 


FROM THE BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY THEATRE PRODUCTION 
CLEOPATRA (ELIZABETH SPRIGGS) 
TO THE LEFT ARE MARDIAN 


(RODNEY DOUGLAS) AND CHARMIAN (ROSEMARY LEACH). 


calculated exercise; the changes of mood are too 
resolutely signalled. Mr. Britton, who does not 
use the stammer, wants a transforming flash; we 
have to remember wistfully Olivier’s strange, 
stabbing, darting fire, the knowledge that this 


man was indeed the light by which the 
chivalry of England moved. Mr. Stride, growing 
with the play, does want, too, the impulse 





For me Mr. Harris will be the 
memory of a direct, lucid Vic revival 
which otherwise does need a stronger 
flare of personality. Falstaff, Hotspur 
and Hal are sound without pricking us 
on to excitement. No doubt I shall 
think of scenes for them all: Douglas 
Campbell’s Falstaff when the Prince 
has pinned him and there is a long 
and worried silence before light flickers 
in the eye at “ By the Lord, I knew 
ye as well as he that made ye... I 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


(February 20.) 
(February 21.) 
(February 22.) 


(February 22.) 








was now a coward on instinct "; Tony 
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“MY LIEGE, I DID DENY NO PRISONERS”: A SCENE FROM THE OLD VIC PRODUCTION OF “ HENRY 
THE FOURTH, PART ONE,” WITH HOTSPUR (TONY BRITTON, SECOND FROM RIGHT) ANSWERING 


TO THE RIGHT OF HOTSPUR IS NORTHUMBER- 


NNN NASR even cnn enn nnns: 


“THE DEVILS” (Aldwych).—Peter Wood directs the Stratford-upon-Avon 
company in a play adapted by John Whiting from a book, “‘ The Devils of 
Loudun,”’ by Aldous Huxley. 
“THE CHANGELING ” (Royal Court).—Mary Ure in the Jacobean tragedy 
by Middleton and Rowley. 
“ THE CONNECTION ” (Duke of York’s).—*‘‘ A play with jazz "’ staged by the 
New York cast, and written by Jack Gelber. 
“ RICHARD THE SECOND” (Playhouse, Oxford).—The O.U.D.S. in a pro- 
duction by Michael Croft. 
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that might take his Hal from the likeable 
to the memorable. 


I do not wish to be grudging about a production 
of quality: one spurred on by Dennis Vance, no 
time wasted, and set spaciously by Timothy 
O’Brien. (I was not so happy about the theatrical 
effect of those alarming helmets.) Gwen Watford’s 
loving, anxious Lady Percy and the overwhelming 
Glendower of Gerald James remain with me; | 
was glad to see that for once Francis, the drawer 
(Laurence Asprey) was not fooled; and the 
fighting on Shrewsbury field, arranged by 
William Hobbs, had the right fury, especially 
the last desperate duel between the Henries: 


Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere, 
Nor can one England brook a double reign 
Of Harry Percy and the Prince of Wales. 


We could weil brook another double reign of 
both the histories. I am sorry that this 
promising Part One is not to be followed by 
Part Two. 


I last met both parts of the chronicle at 
the Birmingham Repertory. Sir Barry 
Jackson's theatre has a fantastic Shakespearian 
record. It has staged all of the plays except 
three (“‘ Henry the Eighth,” ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,”’ 
and “ Troilus and Cressida’’), and I have 
just come from its first production of “‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra.’’ This was staged on the eve 
of the theatre’s forty-eighth anniversary, that 
February night in 1913 when, before the 
curtain rose on Illyria (‘‘ Twelfth Night” 
was the opening play), Barry Jackson himself 
spoke Drinkwater’s prologue, ‘‘To you good 

ease,’’ with its lines to the dramatist: 


Whose word is on the forehead of 
the days, 

Shakespeare, our master tried and 
proved how well, 

Mortality’s immortal chronicle. 


Very few companies would dare 
to present ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” 
a choice as testing as any in the 
canon, and exceedingly difficult on 
a small stage. But the Birmingham 
Repertory, with its tradition behind 
it, goes calmly to work. It has in 
Bernard Hepton one of the best 
directors in the land ; he hasachieved 
wonders now on a revolving stage, 
with sets by Finlay James beauti- 
fully accurate in line and colour. 
Within the frame are many under- 
standing performances and a fine 
one, the Cleopatra of Elizabeth 
Spriggs. It is only a year since I was 
praising her Mistress Quickly. When 
an actress can take Quickly and 
Cleopatra in her normal run, she is 
an actress indeed: Miss Spriggs now 
brings to the great part her poise, 
presence, and (if I may vary Shaw 
on another play) the tide of passion, 
the impetuous march of music. Tony 
Steedman’s Antony, without the 
same vocal range, is an honest and 
unsparing projection of the falling triumvir ; and the 
speaking of such artists as Robert Marsden, John 
Carlin (who has the premonitory blaze of Philo, 
“‘ Behold and see!”’), Bernard Kilby, and Hilary 
Liddell, is always charged and sure. 


In fact, this has been a week of good speech. 
I can add to it (in idiosyncratic comic vein) Emlyn 
Williams’s official, benignly explosive in 
sand-shovel fashion, who is the principal 
joy of N. F. Simpson’s “ The Form.” 
(Wisely abbreviated, this play is in the 
triple bill, ‘‘ Three,’”” now transferred to 
the Criterion with agreeable pieces by 
Simpson and John Mortimer and a 
tedious one by Harold: Pinter.) Mr. 
Williams is richly at the core. Watching 
his brightening eye as he ponders the 
tale of a sheepdog named Luke, one 
might well remember Jack Falstaff, 
“ Well, an the fire of grace be not quite 
out of thee, now shalt thou be moved.” 








‘ 
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CANALETTOS ON VIEW; ETRUSCAN FORGERIES; TWO LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 


“ PIAZZA SAN MARCO, VENICE,” BY ANTONIO CANALE (CANALETTO) (1697-1768): ONE OF A PAIR “VIEW OF THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE,” ALSO AN EARLY WORK BY CANALETTO: THE SECOND 
WHICH HAVE BEEN LENT TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. - TO BE LENT BY BARON H. H. THYSSEN-BORNEMISZA. 
This pair of early Canalettos, each 56 by 80 ins., now hang in Room One of the National the end of April—118 of them. They are coming straight from the Villa Favorita, Lugano, 
Gallery, together with the Gallery's other Canalettos and 18th-century Italian pictures. They and will be called, collectively, “‘ From Van Eyck to Tiepolo.”” But these two have been 
both come from a collection which will be shown in the National Gallery from March 2 until shown earlier and will not be displayed in the same room as the rest of the collection. 


A LARGE WARRIOR, MADE OF TERRA COTTA, WHICH UNTIL A WARRIOR’S HEAD, ANOTHER OF THE THREE “ ETRUS- A WARRIOR: THE THIRD FORGED ETRUSCAN FIGURE. 
RECENTLY WAS BELIEVED TO BE GENUINELY ETRUSCAN, CAN” TERRA COTTA STATUES IN THE METROPOLITAN APPARENTLY ALL THREE HAVE BEEN UNDER EXPERT 
AND IS NOW FOUND TO BE A FORGERY. MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK. SCRUTINY FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS. 


At a time when the current exhibition of Forgeries and Deceptive Copies is causing so much States. These three pieces—long the centre of attraction in the Etruscan rooms of the Metro- 
attention at the British Museum (see page 308), and so many British and Continental experts | litan Museum of , New York—had been supposed to date from about the 5th century 
of old are being shown as dupes, it is some relief to know that such things happenin the United | .C., but they now appear to be 19th century A.D. One is 8 ft. high, and another almost 7 ft. 


“ NU COUCHE,” 1930, BY ABEL BERTRAM (1871-1954): A DELICATE DRAWING FROM THE EXHIBITION A CARVED BARREL, SHOWING A MARTINIQUE GIRL, AND FLOWERS AND BIRDS AROUND 
NOW AT THE REID GALLERY, LONDON. (Water-colour: 7} by 10} ins.) HER, 1889-1890, BY PAUL GAUGUIN (1848-1903). ee! : 

Bertram is a painter whose works are well represented in French collections, but he is virtually Gauguin was one of those artists who would carve and paint anything. This piece is part 

unknown here. His water-colours tend to have more subtlety and charm than his oils. The of an interesting and varied 19th- and 20th-century exhibition of drawings, water-colours 

exhibition, at the Reid Gallery, 23, Cork Street, W.1, continues until March 11. and sculpture at Marlborough Fine Art, 39, Old Bond Street, W.1, until late March. 
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R. ALBERT SCHWEITZER has 
always seemed to me to be a some- 

what enigmatic figure. We are told that 
he is a doctor-philosopher-saint, leading a 
devoted life ministering to Africans. We 
are also told that he has evolved a new 


seen ween ween ceees es: 





philosophy, a new interpretation of the 

Christian religion, and a new mystical awareness 
of the world’s problems which would bring order 
out of chaos if only it were heeded. Apart from 
the devoted ministrations, which are quite un- 
contested, I have sought, and sought so far in 
vain, for some real evidence to support the other 
claims. Nor have I been helped by the latest 
attempt by a disciple, Mr. Norman Cousins, to 
explain Dr. SCHWEITZER OF LAMBARENE. Why, 
for instance, do so many of those who genuinely 
admire and reverence this master feel it necessary 
to be slightly apologetic about him? Even the 
present author was warned that he must remain 
at Lambaréné “ for a sufficiently long period to 
see or sense the goodness and saintliness under- 
neath.”’ It emerges from other passages that one 
might well regard the doctor as a rather cross old 
gentleman with a passion for getting his own way. 

There is nothing wrong about that. But let us 
look for a moment at some of the sayings attributed 
in this book to Dr. Schweitzer—(they are collected, 
not altogether coherently, in a manner which 
much resembles that of Boswell). In a somewhat 
pontifical pronouncement about atom tests, the 
doctor suggests that the real reason why America, 
Soviet Russia and Britain do not come to an 
agreement to stop tests is that in their own 
countries there is no public opinion asking for it. 
But is that the real reason ? Within a sentence or 
two we find the doctor writing: ‘‘ An agreement of 
this kind presupposes reliability and trust. There 
must be guarantees preventing the agreement from 
being signed by anyone intending to win important 
tactical advantages foreseen by him alone.” Of 
course—but that makes nonsense of the infantile 
statement about public opinion. Every child 
knows that if a referendum on the desirability of 
war were to be submitted to the entire human race, 
there would be a 100 per cent. adverse vote. 

And what about the doctor’s new interpre- 
tation of Christianity ? It turns out to be the old, 
muddle-headed over-simplification. Christianity is 
not simple; it is complex, paradoxical, sometimes 
disconcerting—and that is why intelligent people 
find themselves unable to agree about it. It must 
be a very naive kind of arrogance which can permit 
the doctor to say: ‘I have the feeling that the 
Christian theologians are reluctant to come in 
through the door I have tried to open.’’ Finally, 
he appears to be impressed with the sacredness of 
all life, even with that of the mosquito, since he 
rebuked a guest for swatting one which alighted 
on his arm. But the doctor lives in Africa, and 
will someone please tell me what he feels about the 
sacredness of the malaria mosquito and the tsetse 
fiy ? All these constitute, to me, a series of 
grave difficulties in admitting the claims so often 
put forward that Dr. Schweitzer is some kind 
of Messiah. 

It is a long time since we heard about the ill- 
fated Archangel expedition which failed to extin- 
guish the Bolsheviks in the early years of the 
revolution. We are recalled to it by the good, 
if rather ill-balanced, account given by E. M. 
Halliday in THE IGNoRANT ARMIEs. This faith- 
fully records the various absurdities which made 
the campaign a fiasco, and includes an excellent 
pen-picture of the late Field Marshal Ironside as a 
young Major-General. We may also admire the 
prescience of Winston Churchill, who said in 1919 
that the civil war in Russia was an inseparable 
part of the Great War; “ if we ignore it we shall 
come away from the Peace Conference rejoicing 
in a victory which is no victory, and a peace 
which is no peace.”” Indeed, we have been 
battling ever since. 

Another good book on a wartime subject is 
Donald Macintyre’s THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. 
It is a solid, factual account, but it does not read 
like the work of an official war historian, and 
the author has made particularly good use of the 
diaries of German submarine commanders, and 
of comments such as that of Commander Peter 
Gretton, who was faced with the terrible decision 
not to stop in order to pick up survivors, because 
to stop would have meant endangering many more 
lives in other ships: ‘‘I could not stop thinking 
of the men in the water astern and only after the 
report of the next attack had come in was I able 
to achieve proper concentration again.’’ This is 
the kind of material which went to compose those 
masterpieces, ‘The Cruel Sea,” and “ H.MLS. 
Ulysses.” 

I now come to two books which have both been 
written by friends of mine. In future, whenever I 
sit down to enjoy some noble and costly vintage 
(and when once more those well-meaning 


spoil-sports, the leeches, allow me to do so}), I shall 
repeat to myself (and to any guests who may be 
joining me): ‘‘ Reprehensible as extravagance may 
be in itself, it is not without grandeur, and it 
is often fascinating, whilst meanness is always 
despicable.’’ This admirable sentiment comes from 
M. André Simon’s WINES AND Spirits, which he 
rightly sub-titles ‘‘ the connoisseur’s textbook.” 
In it we find the products of all the notable wine- 
growing countries succinctly described, with 
chapters on the care of wine and a list of the wines 
available in the British Isles. I revere M. Simon's 


knowledge, and I savour the bouquet of his 
philosophy ! 






CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


SUPPOSE it’s time I told you more about the 

Cedars Chess Club, a development of recent 
years in British chess which seems to amuse and 
infuriate in approximately even measure. 


Is Cedars really a club at all? Opinions are 
divided. It is a sort of youthful loose-knit federation. 


Nobody seems to be certain whether it has a 
club-room. I don’t think there is any subscription. 
The “ club” rarely seems to turn out the same team 
twice. Whenever it loses a match, its spokesmen 
claim that the club has never turned out its strongest 
team yet. 


If it were to turn out its strongest team, it could 
take on the representative junior team of an average 
European nation. 


Two features distinguish the Cedars from any 
other chess organisation. One is their war-cry. 
Whenever two or three Cedars members are gathered 
together at a match, or tournament, they greet each 
other with a staccato cry of “ Cedars!” 


Various antidotes to this nowadays all-pervading 
sound have been devised. Bruce Hayden went 
around one Bognor Regis congress shouting briskly 
“* West London Chess Club ! "’, managing successfully 
to make it sound very silly indeed. D. E. Lloyd 
managed, on meeting one Cedars maniac, to get it 
in first: “* Cedars!"’ The greeting was acknowledged 
“Cedars"’ in reply (rather doubtfully, indicating 
perhaps that there is some sort of initiation or enrol- 
ment, however nebulous, before one is allowed to 
utter the sacred word; though even this is denied 
by many). “No, it is not so strong for Black!” 
declared Lloyd, to which there seemed no adequate 
answer. 


The other outstanding Cedars feature is an 
amazing flair for expansion and publicity. In the 
absence of a subscription, the Cedars have perhaps 
found the magic key to an infinite expansion of 
membership that so many clubs have been seeking 
for years. 


“Cedars"’ branches spring into existence, in 
places as far apart as Cardiff and Sheffield, with 
astonishing fertility. Immediately this happens, 
even though the total local membership may not 
exceed a handful of individuals, the local and national 
Press is deluged with letters from, e.g., a ‘‘ Press 
Secretary, Sheffield branch of Cedars.” 


I received a few weeks ago, from D. G. Levens, 
** Hon. Sec.”’, a ‘“‘ Cedars New Year’s Honours List.”’ 


“D. E. Rumens becomes the first member to 
receive the Cedars Grand Master title, for getting 
into the B.C.F.’s national grading list.” 


“* New master titles were given to G. W. Wheeler, 
P, Bennett, S. J. Wallace, J. G. Collins, M. M. Broido, 
T. O. Marsden and K. M. Oliff.” “A new title, 
‘ Cedars Swindling Master,’ is now awarded to mem- 
bers achieving outstanding swindles in match and 
tournament play.” Apparently the members are 
almost too facile for their own committee in earning 
this title. ‘“‘It has so far been awarded to D. E. 
Rumens, D. J. Mabbs, A. Hall, K. M. Oliff, D. G. 
Levens, B. Hare, T. O. Marsden, E. E. Wright, F. N. 
Stephenson... .” 

Among these names, I recognise those of players 


I know as coming from Gloucester, Sheffield, Hastings, 
Plymouth, Harrow, Basildon, Middlesbrough. . . . 


DAL AAA ADL A AAD DADA DAD ADD ADD ADD DADA DDD ARARARDR ADR AR RAPD ERARRARR AAR AAR RAPA RARARRS 


What is Cedars? Perhaps “ a league of British Chess 
Youth " is as good an answer as you could give. 





Good fun, anyway ! 


ADALAHADAD DD DADA DADA DDD DADD DHDDDDDD DPD DA WISI 


ILLS DDD DDI DARD AD RAIDDDAS | 


I notice that my colleague Mr. J. C. Trewin’s 
PLAYS OF THE YEAR has now come of age, for this 
is the twenty-first volume. Many readers besides 
myself will wish to congratulate him on this 
achievement. Of those which he has currently 
selected, I found myself most satisfied with the 
curious double drama by Hugh and Margaret 
Williams, ‘Double Yolk." Mr. Anthony Kim- 
mins’s near-farce, ‘“‘The Amorous Prawn,” was 
less to my taste—but here I feel that I may well 
be in a minority. 

One of the best travel documentaries which 
has come my way for a long time is Hakon Mielche’s 
THE LAND oF THE KANGAROO. This is illustrated 
with neat little line-drawings on every page, as 
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well as with fine coloured photographs, 
and the map of Australia on the inside 
cover is so fascinating that it is a pleasure 
to refer to it. The author, who is a 
Dane, has a delightful sense of humour. 
He has, however, completely confirmed 
my previous view that the land of the 
kangaroo is not for me! 

This impression is accentuated by Noni 
Braham’s novel, THE INTERLOPER. Here we have 
an intellectual girl from Sydney (incidentally are 
there any such? Mr. Mielche seems to have left 
them out!) marrying the manager of the huge 
cattle-farm and settling in the outback. Of course 
the marriage goes wrong, and of course it is 
retrieved in the end. The book contains some good 
descriptions, not only of the dreadful outback 
itself, but also of characters in the managerial 
combine which owns the farm. 

The best of this week’s novels is O’HOULIHAN’s 
Jest, by Rohan O'Grady, a tale of oppression, 
heroism, love and destitution in the Ireland of the 
early 18th century. The O’Houlihan, a great rebel 
leader, is matched against ‘‘ The Man,”’ a cruel 
English commander with a sense of honour. There 
is an old grandmother, a beautiful but witless girl, 
and a motley bodyguard for O’Houlihan. The 
terrible climax must not be revealed, but it is most 
skilfully contrived, and there is a true Irish lilt to 
the language which conveys atmosphere without 
being in the least oppressive. 

I cannot recall having read either of the 
previous books by Osmington Mills, but have 
greatly enjoyed TRIAL BY ORDEAL. I shall 
certainly look forward to seeing more of her work 
(I understand that Osmington Mills is a pen-name, 
and that the author is a young woman reporter). 
Her book is a detective story on a theme of murder 
and arson, beginning with a spectacular escape from 
court during the early stages of a trial. All the 
characters, including the policemen, are very well 
drawn, and the plot is admirably sustained. 

Stella Zilliacus’s A SMALL Volce is described 
by the publishers as ‘a woman’s novel.’’ I sup- 
pose that is so, for it describes an early love-affair 
and the effect which it had on the woman's subse- 
quent love-life. I thought the affair itself was a 
little too obvious, for the seducer was a Hungarian 
Count of a somewhat outmoded pattern, and his 
ultimate desertion was inevitable. But the happy 
ending shows greater delicacy of touch. 

Yorkshire comedy tends to fill me with gloom, 
and I certainly did not fulfil the prediction of the 
blurb-writer that P. M. Learoyd’s A Tipy Bit or 
Brass would provoke me to “ unrestrainable hoots 
of mirth.’’ It is quite amusing, in a breathless 
kind of way, though how so much stealing and 
counter-stealing could go on, even in Yorkshire, 
with the police knowing all about it but apparently 
helpless, is more than anyone could understand. 

I am so full of admiration for the enterprise of 
the publishers that I wish I could be more enthu- 
siastic about William Ash’s THE Lotus IN THE 
Sky. This is a story of the phoneyness of New 
Delhi, and of the cosmopolitan crowd that is to 
be found there since independence. We have 
British men rather conscientiously sleeping with 
Indian women, and Indian men with British 
women. I do not suggest that the book is an utter 
failure. It merely seems to me to be undistin- 
guished in a way which one would expect to find in 
an author of jaded experience rather than in a new 
novelist. But I hope that Mr. Ash will try again. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 
Dr. SCHWEITZER OF LAMBARENE, by Norman 
Cousins. (A. and C. Black; 20s.) 


THE IGNORANT ArRmiEs, by E. M. Halliday. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson; 21s.) 


THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Donald 
Macintyre. (Batsford; 21s.) 

WINES AND Spirits, by André L. Simon. 
(Skilton ; 25s.) 


PLAYS OF THE YEAR 21, edited by J. C. Trewin. 
(Elek; 18s.) 


THE LaND oF THE KANGAROO, by Hakon 


Mielche, translated by M. A. Michael. 
(Jenkins ; 215.) 

THE INTERLOPER, by Noni Braham. (Heine- 
mann ; 16s.) 

O’Houttnan’s Jest, by Rohan O'Grady. 


(Gollancz; 15s.) 





TRIAL BY ORDEAL, by Osmington Mills. (Bles; 
13s. 6d.) 

A SMALL Voice, by Stella Zilliacus. (Davies; 
135. 6d.) 

A Tipy Bit or Brass, by P. M. Learoyd. 
(Davies; 155.) 

Tue Lotus In THE Sky, by William Ash. (New 


Authors ; 16s.) 
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Own a wonderful world! 
Own a Vauxhall 
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Own a 1961 Vauxhall Victor and put the world at your feet. Put yourself (and your family) on 
a pedestal. Put everything ordinary behind you. Put these big-car features at your command : 
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‘Motorway age’ engine All-round 
High cruising speeds. vision 
High average speeds. 
Vivid performance 
with outstanding 
economy and long life. | 
Ample room for 4 adults and 2 children, plus 19 cubic Panoramic windscreen, low glass-line. Vast rear window 
| feet of luggage in the big, flat-floor boot. that goes high into the roof. Better vision, greater safety. 
Vauxhall extra quality | All-synchro magic Family-budget prices 
| Synchromesh on all 4 
Splendid finish outside. Splendid finish inside. Ele- | gears including — Victor prices from £723.12.6 inc. PT. 
gant facia. Vauxhall chrome-on-nickel-on-copper bottom. Touch-perfect Victor Super, above, £535 + £224.0.10 PT (£759.0.10). 
plating. Underbody sealing. Underwing sealing. | steering. Road-perfect Velox and Cresta prices from £929.0.10 inc. PT. Go to 
Completely proof against dust, draughts, water. brakes. Better to drive. \\.\\ y your nearest Vauxhall dealer and have a free trial run! 
Safer to drive. \ ‘ MY 
| \ ay. - Vauxhall Motors Limited, Luton, Beds. 


EVERYONE DRIVES BETTER IN A VAUXHALL 


More than a thousand Vauxhall dealers offer top quality service with factory-trained mechanics and charges based on standard times. 
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PASSPORTS TO 
EASTERN 
TRADE 


ent for Hops 
and Oasthouses 


but YORKSHIRE 
for INSURANCE 


Insurance for your home—whether you are 
converting an oasthouse in Kent or *buying a 
HE modern semi in the suburbs becomes a “‘must’”’ 
immediately you step over the threshold. 

Thousands of young couples today areinvest- 
ing ina ‘‘Yorkshire’’ Home policy which covers 
their house and precious furnishings against 
most everyday risks — from fire to burst pipes 
and broken washbasins ! 

Our local branch manager is there to help 
you with this and any other insurance question 
you may have. 








Mr. Businessman 
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HONGKONG 9 . 
17 AND SHANG 

BANKING CORPORATION 











*4 ‘*Yorkshire’’ Mortgage Protection a 
S\" 4 a Policy takes care of your mortgage in 
\ ( ¢. \ the event of your premature death. 
, fag! M/s It costs little but means so much to 
\ =\ A ™ your dependants. 
My = a a P 
A) 
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Yai be 
Three Banks have merged. 
Separately, they have large assets, a fine tradition and / 5 
a wealth of experience. United, they offer a comprehensive [ 
service in all matters affecting business with the East => = 


and the Middle East. Their advice and help are your 








surest “passports” to profitable trade with those areas. = 
\ a 
THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI ’ 
BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Office: Hong Kong. “ 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED aS 
Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 iy oe ae “ 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 —- 
THE YORKSHIRE insurance company L1D 
THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST : 
Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 ; Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK 
i and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Branches throughout the World Branches and Agencies throughout the world. 


Behind the up-to-date ‘‘ Yorkshire Insurance”’ Policies stand nearly 
150 years of experience and many hundreds of thousands of satisfied 
policy-holders throughout the world. 
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ST. JOHN BEHOLDING THE SEVEN GOLDEN CANDLESTICKS 
WOODCUT BY A. DURER, 1498 


po ... but everyone 
14, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. has q ‘double’ 


Telephone: HY De Park 1943/4 Telegrams: Colnaghi, Piccy, London 
.- 
when it’s 
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Portrait of a Monk. 


OIL SKETCHES AND SMALLER PICTURES 
By 


SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS 
In aid of The King’s Lynn Festival Fund 


ext] MARCH 11th THE ONE SCOTCH 
THOS. AGNEW & SONS LTD. THAT STANDS OUT 


43 Old Bond Street & 3 Albemarle Street London W.1. 


Telegrams: RESEMBLE, LONDON Telephones: HYDe Park 9188 & 9189 




















CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Bathing season from 
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By 1.B. London 1674 eh agile pipe ie Crittall products have in Pleasant Winter and Spring 
i : oa fe aN the past year been exported resort 
Height 20” Weight 108 ozs. 14 dwts. | > from the United Kingdom a 
60) e v factories of the Company to t | 
no less than eighty-one | Over 300 Hotels and 
wy Cay Rene Se a OV countries throughout the world. i | Pensions 
ONLY ADDRESS : e wor THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD f 
BRAINTREE - ESSEX. ; For inf tion: 
2-3 PICKERING PLACE, BRANCHES AND AGENTS } poles agrees 
ST. JAMES’S STREET 00 IN ALL COUNTRIES | AZIENDA AUTONOMA RIVIERA DELLA 
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ALASSIO ALBISOLA 
| CELLE LIGURE  CERIALE 
FINALE L. LAIGUEGLIA 
BLENDED & BOTTLED BY ROBERT MCNISH & CO. LTD. GLASGOW C.3 
LOANO NOLI . 
PIETRA LIGURE SPOTORNO 
VARAZZE IccIonc- 
ITALY 
434 miles of sandy beaches, the finest ones of the littoral, tthe queen peel of the Aditetle” * 
within the frame of gardens and verdant heights—sports, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. owsle you! 
social events, camping — excursions and promenades. eae? pee 4 miles of beach 
Gross assets exceed £2,500,000 650 hotels and pensions of all classes 
. 74° Sport, cultural events and 
Sea bathing from April up to October—moderate sojourn are paying 74% per annum social gatherings 
prices, under control—special reductions and facilities prea erly pecs Surroundings of historical and artistical 
‘ 4 : P eigh b eae in succession interest (Ravenna, Urbino, San Marino, | 
during March, April, May, June, September and October. with 4% added annually Firenze, Venezia, Pisa, Perugia, Assisi, 
on each £500 unit. Gradara, San Leo, Castrocaro [Spa] ) 
Full detail. 
Information from: aul exited Dalene Sheet SEASON: APRIL-OCTOBER 
Italian State Tourist Office (E.N.I.T.) 201, Regent Street, LONDON W.1; from Investment Dept. IL. k ‘ ? | 
or further information apply to the 
“ AZIENDA DI SOGGIORNO” for each one of the above resorts; DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. Tourist Office, Riecione, 
ENTE PROVINCIALE TURISMO, SAVONA; and all Travel Agencies. DANES INN HOUSE, 265, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 and all travel agencies. <a 
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Striking murals make a showpicce of the power-house inside the Salime Dam in the Cantabrian 


mountains. The power-station was equipped by English Electric under a comprehensive contract 
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NEW FOUNDATIONS 
IN SPAIN 


Hilow she will meet a trebled demand for power 


QpPAiN has won great credit for her achieve- 
ments in industrial expansion during the 
last fifteen years: in particular, steel, cement 
and engineering have pushed ahead rapidly 
three basic industries which make a solid 
foundation for a strong economy. 

It is in the development and use of her 
clectric power resources that Spain can point to 
her most telling successes. The plentiful supply 
of power is fundamental to all industrial 
growth, and Spain plans to treble her 1950 
consumption of electricity by 1963. 


English Electric in Spain 
Britain has had a considerable share in this 
development, notably as Spain’s principal 
supplier of hydro-electric plant, and The 
English Electric Company is playing a leading 
part in many enterprises. Dams at Salime and 
Silvon in Asturias to feed hydro-electric power 
to the industries of the north, power-stations 


POWER FOR PEACE 


to supply Madrid—for these and other projects 
English Electric has supplied generating plant, 
switchgearand motors, while work isnow in pro- 
gress for new stations on the Tagus at Torrejon 
and Valdecanias, which will together feed 400,000 
kilowatts into the Spanish power network. 

Another project, now completed, is the great 
new steelworks at Aviles. English Electric sup- 
plied a large variety of electrical equipment 
for this, under a comprehensive contract. And 
in the modernization of the railways, English 
Electric has built 75 powerful new clectric 
locomotives to haul freight in the mountainous 
areas of the north. 

The relationship is mutually fruitful. Spain 
knows she can depend on the store of technical 
knowledge, skill and research which lie behind 
every contract with English Electric, while 
English Electric gains in Spain further valuable 
experience, which it can use in other countries 


and at home. 


The turbine hall of Salime power-station contains four 
English Electric 50,000-h.p. turbine generating sets, 





Transformers, switchgear and control gear were also 


supplied by English Electric. 





The steel mills of Ensidesa at Avilés. English Electric 


supplied under comprehensive contract electrical equip- 


ment for the three rolling mills, including the first 


blooming mill twin-drive in Spain. 





One of the 75 English Electric 3,000-h.p. Co-Co 
electric locomotives supplied to the Spanish National 
Railways (RENFE). 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


LIMITED, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


HOUSE, 


STRAND, LONDON W.C.2 
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Passenger Ferries *“Corona”’ and “Triton” These craft made independent passage from Lowestoft to 
heing launched by 75-ton cranes from London Docks for shipping as deck cargo to Bermuda 
Brooke's Lowestoft Shipyard on 18th December, 1960 





These ferries, built under order from the Board of Trade, 
Bermuda, were re-launched at Bermuda on | !th January, 
1961, to go into service from the port of Hamilton 


The passenger capacity of each ferry is up to 200 persons 


OKE MARINE LTD 


Established 1874 
Builders and Designers of Vessels to the Highest Specifications up to 420 ft. Overall Length 
PASSENGER CARGO VE 
TRAWLERS AND WHALE 


PATROL AND GUNBOAT 
MINERAL RECOVERY VE 


SHIPYARDS: LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK, ENGLAND 


Telephone: Lowestoft /880 (6 Lines) Telegrams: ‘* Brookcraft"’ Lowestoft 





